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BRITISH CRITIC, 
For MAY, 1807. 





Tois y xpilais Trois veri xgivwes, mizwel éarvognsiy Abyw, 


Mnd adinws xgivarv. PHERECRATES. 
Our judges we forbid to break their oaths, 
Or judge perverfely.. 


* 


Ant. I. Esea [Irepoevra: or the Diverfions of Purley. Part 
1. By Jobn Horne Tooke, A. M. late of SP Joba's Colle , 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 4to.' 534 pp. Johnion 
1798. 

Part II, By John Horne Tooke. 516 pp. Johnfon. 1805. 


THIS is a work, of which it is difficult to fay, whether 

the merits or the faults preponderate. It is certainly 
worthy of the attention of every f{cholar ; but the Firft Part 
being publifhed feveral years before the commencement of 
our critical labours, did not fall properly under our review. 
That part was indeed republifhed in 1798 ; but though ad- 
vanced from the moderate rife of an humble oftavo to the 
dignity of a {plendid quarto, it did not appear to be fo much 
improved as to furnifh afufficient reafon for our deviating 
from the general rule which we had laid down for our. 
felves*. ‘When the Second Part was publithed, it became 
indeed our duty to give fome account of both; and this 
we thould have been done long ago, had we not waited with 





* See the pro/pe tus prefixed to the fir volume of the Britith Critics 
‘Li é; fome 
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fornc impatrence-for-the appearanee-of aw third=part, whic 
feems-to-be-promifed; and without which, as the reader will 
perceive hereafter, it 1s not pofhble to torm a juft eftimate 
of the merits of the fecond, OF the progrefs of that part, 
however, we hear nothing; and, as the author obferves, 
that ‘his evening is now fully come, and his night faf 
approaching,” we have refolved, with much rejuéiance jn. 
deed, to hazard our opinion of the two parts before us, rather 
than wait longer for what we may never have to review. 

Of awork, which has been fo long in the hands of the 
public, it can hardly be neceflary tor us formally to declare 
the objetis. We fay objeé?s in the plural number; be. 
caufe the author has indiiputably fw, to one of which the 
quaint ¢tle has indeed fome relation, though none to the 
other. That the book treais of words every man will infer, 
who knows the import ot éwea wlepoevla; but who would 
thence ififer, that it tends likewife to excite political difcon- 
tent? Though Mr. ‘Tookg contrives to blend thefe two he- 
terogencous fubjefts together, we fhall endeavour, in our 
review, to keep them feparate, beftowing our chief atten. 
tion on the former, which alone perhaps is worthy of atten- 
tion; and although we have-on this fubje&t reaped much 
inftru€tion from his labours, yet, as we fhall take the libeity to 
diffent fometimes even from his philological opinions, it wil} 
be proper to {late with precifion what thofe opinions are. 

He declares'that ‘* the caufes or reafons of grammar” are 
the objects of his inveftigation; acknowledges that “ the 
purpofe of language is to communicate our thoughts ;” bu 
contends that all rhe errors of former grammarians have 
arifen from eonfidering this as its fole object ; and therefor. 
refufes to enter upon any inquiry into the nature or cla 
fication ef our ideas. One of the fpeakers (for unforte 
nately the difcuffion is curried on in the form of a dialogue) 
lays, 

** You will begin then either with sAings or tdeas; for it is ithe 
poffible we fhould ever thoroughly underttand the nature of the 
Agus, unlefs we fir properly contricr and arsange the shings pga 
fied"? . 


This feems to be an obvielis and iu quefionable truth, 
and, as fuch, is adtmited by the author, who immediately 
replies, 

«« What vou fay is true, and yet I thal! not begin there. -Hets 
mes, you know, put out the eyes of Argus; and I fufpett that 
he has likewite blinded philofophy: and if I had not imagined 
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fo, i fhoild never have caft, away a, thought on this fabje@.. If 
therefore philofophy herfelf, has been mifled by, language, how 
thall fhe teach us to detect his tricks 2° Vol. I. p. 15. 


The author, who can Sxprels himfelf in this manner, 
difplays at leaft fufficient Confidence in his own powers, as 
well as more than a fufficient contempt of all who had. be- 
fore prefumed to, treat. of grammar philofophically. He 
fays indeed exprefsly, that.‘‘ he has tried all our Englith 
authors on the fubj , but none with fatisfa€tion,’’ p. 9, and 
more than infinuates that no author of any age or nation 
has treated the fubjeét properly. Being required to clear 
up this paradox, and to unfold by what means Hermes has 
blinded philofophy, he fays, ag 

* I imagine that it is, in fome meafure, with the vehicle of our 
thoughts, as with the vehicles for our bodies. Neceflity has pro- 
duced both. . The firft carriage for men was no doubt invented 
to tranfport the bodies of thofe, who, from infirmity or other- 
wife, Could not move themfelves: but fhould any one, defirous 
of underftanding the purpofe and meaning of all the parts of our 
modern elegant carriages, attempt to explain them upon this 
one principle alone, wiz,—-That. they were (are) neceflary for 
tonveyante ;—he would find himfelf woefully puzzled to account 
for the wheels, the feats; the fprings, the blinds, the glaffes, the 
lining, &c, Not to mention the mere ornanicntal part of gild- 
ing, varnifth, &c. 

“ Abbreviations are the wheels of language, the wings of Mercury. 
And though we might be dragged along without them, it-would 
be with much difficulty, very heavily and tedioufly.”” P. 24. 


From this pallage the {peaker, who carries on the dialogue 
with Mr. Horrie Tooke, and who is announced in the fecond 
Volume as fome perfon, whom he calls his Dear Bur- 
bEtT, infers that; in the author’s opinion, the errors ot 
frammarians have arifen from fuppofing all words to be 
imihediately either the figns of things, or the figns of ideas. 

he inference is admitted to be juft; becaufe, in faét, many 
Words are merely abbreviations employed for difpatch, and 
are the figns of other words. ‘ Abbreviations are employed 
in language three ways :—I, in terms ; 2, in forts of words; 
and 3, in conftru€tion.” Locke's Eflay, we are told, is the 
eh guide to the firft; numberlefs are the writers, who, 
“ithout incurring anfwers from this author, have given par- 
‘cular explanations of the Jaf; but the fecond he confiders 
4 his own province, hitherto unexplained. 


In Englith and in all languages, there are only tewo forts af 
Fords, which ai neveffary for the communication of Qur thoughts, 
Liz Viz, 
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viz. the Now and the Ferd ;’’ and thefe alone the prefent authar 
confiders as properly parts of fpeech. | 

“* In the ftrict feoke of the term, no doubt both the neceffary 
qwords and the abbreviatiows are all of them parts of f{peech; be, 
caufe they are all ufeful in language, and each has a different 
manner of fignification. But [{ think it of Breat confequence, 
both to knowledge and to languages, to keep the words employed 
for the different purpofes of fpeech, as diftin& as poffible. And 
therefore I am inclined to allow that rank only to the mceffary 
words; and to include all the others (which are not neceflary to 
fpeech, but merely /wb/itutes of the firft fort) under the title of 


abbreviations.’” P. 48. 


That the noun and the verb are the only parts of fpeech 
neceffary to the communication of thought, is by no means 
anew doftrine. Sanétius quotes Varro, and Ariflotle, and 
Fabius, (i. ¢. Quintilian) as teaching the fame thing*; and 
yet we are flrongly inclined, im oppofition to thefe authori- 
ties, to join with the dear BURDETT, when, on leaving all 
the other words of every language, called mere fubftitutes 
of thefe two, he exclaiuns— ) 


“« Merely fubftitutes! You do not mean that you can difcourk 
as well without as with them?’’ 

“* Notaswell,’’ replies the author. ‘* A fledge cannot be drawn 
along a8 fmoothly, and eafily, and fwiftly, as a carriage’ with 
wheels; but it may be dragged.’’ 


He contends, however, that by means of the noun and 
verb alone, he can relate or communicate any thing which 
BurbDErY can relate or communicate with the help of all 
the others. 


“< It is the great proof (fays he) of all I have advanced, and, 
upon trial, you will find that you may do the fame. But, after 
the long habit and familiar ufe of abbreviations, your firk at. 
tempts to do witheut them will feem very aukward to you; and 
ba will fumble as often as a horfe, long ufed to be fhod that 

as nearly caft his thoes. Though indeed (even with thofe who 
have not the habit to ftruggle againft) without abbreviation, 


— 





* Varro duas (partes orationis) ponit, deinde ex fententls 
Dionis ¢res, .... De his, inquit, Ariftoteles duas partes of 
tionis effe dicit, wocabula, et verba, ut homo, et eguus, et legit ct 
a Praterea quum res omnes chohest ex materié 
et forma, oratio itidem conftabit; nam ix verbis, ut inquit Fa- 
bius, wit ef jermonis, ut in nominibus, materia, quia alterum 
geod Loquinmuy: alterum de quo loquimur. 

Minerv. Lib. I. Cap. # 
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‘language can get on but lamely ; and therefore they have been 
introduced, in different plenty, and more, or lef happily, ‘in,ail 
languages. And upon thefe two points—ebbreviation of terms, 
and abbreviation in the manner of” Signific aie f aver, debtads 


the refpetive excellence of every’ language.” « Pi’ 4p. 


Who they are who have not the habit of: abbreviations to 
fraggle apainit, we fhalj not pretend to 'gdels.”: The Jan- 
guage of favage tribes’ is’ generally Very 'detective;: and: yer 
we doubt if there be'a tribe on the’ face’of thé earth which 
fpeaks a language entirely deftitute of thofe’ Words ‘which 
this author confiders’ as_mere-‘abbreviations.” We know, 
however, that favages are obliged’to have recoutfe't variotis 

efliculations, in order to make themfelves underftood, when 
dpeaking even of fenfible objeéts; but for,anoral and‘ po- 
litical difcuffion, to the extent, however {mall i maybe, 
of which the dear BURDETT is furely capable; the language 
of favages, with all the aid that can bé derived from. geflicu- 
lation; is totally unfit, We know. hkewile,::that there .ate 
innumerable fentences: expreffive of .a ing, and a very 
obvious meaning, which, after : repeated dalad we have 
found ourfelves unable to exprefs by means of the noun and 
verb alone, as we underftood the force of thefe;, words ; ,and 
it appears to us as not difficult to be proved that, on; politics 
and morals, no man could dif¢ourle intelligtbly by means 
of thefetwo words alone: This, howevér, 3s not the pro- 
per place for entering on fuch a difquifition ;\ nor, indeed..is 
it neceflary on the prefent occafion. | The! :atithor’ himfelf 
a er up the point, by calling :(p. 60), the asticle ‘t.a word 
0 very neceffury, that without it, or fome. equivalent inven- 
tion *; men could not communicate théir-thoughts at all.”’ 

As the noun, verb, and article, are all, the pasts. of, fpeech 
which the auther thinks effential to language,, we expetted 
that he would enter ‘firft on ‘the explanation of them. and 
fuch feems to have been his intention, ill, he. was’ diverted 
from it by Burperr. This impertinent) arguer -requelts 
hit to proceed immiediately ta the abbreviations, becaufe, 
torfooth;, he fuppofes. that his :friend allows the neceflf, 
words tobe the figns of different forts of ideas, or of dif- 
ferent operations of the:mind}.and theréfougpinderftands them 
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“* For fome equivalent. invention, fee the Perfiaa and other 
Faftern languages, which fupply the place of our article by 4 
termination te thofe nouns which they would indefinitely parti- 
cularize,'? * Tats Deane 
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as they have been underftood by other Grammarians. To 

this’ Mr, HeTéake replies Soele he Sh 
« Indeed. L.do, nate. T he, bubnefs. of the mind, as far as jt 


concerns language, appears tO me¢.to be, very fimple. “It extends 
no farther than to receive impreffions, that is, to have /enfations of 


peelings. What ate called sti operations, are'merely the operation; 


of language..\ Avconfidesation of ideas, or of the mind, or of 
things, (relative tothe parts of {peech} will lead us no farther than 
to. noxns, i, e, the figns of thote impreffions, oF name of ideas. 
The other, part.of fpeech,, the werd,, mut. be accounted for from 
the neceffary ufe of atin commanication. It is ‘in fact thé cdim- 
munication itfelf, and therefore well denominated Pyya, dic. 
tum.’ (Po 5) ° . Se yee 


There is here fome truth, fome falfe philofophy, and 
fomething which, to our ears;'founds very like nonfenie. 
‘The operations of lunguage'sis'a phrafe, which, if the words 
be literally interpreted, ‘as no meéaning’; that the bufinefsiof 
the mind, as fara’ weconcerns language, extends no farther 
than to retcive een is\furely not true, for the: buf- 
nefs of the fpeaker is to wake impreffions; and there are 
ideas of relatims, aswell as of ¢hings or /ubftances, which 
theretore ought tobe exprefled, and in every perte@ ‘lan. 
guage are’ expreffed by different kinds. of words... But of. 
this more perhaps afterwards, 6) * + sfeiod 

Our ground of complaimt againft the author at prefent is 
only for not firft explaining the two words into which he 
thinks that all:the others may be refolved, which was doubly 
neceflary, if he underftood thei! words differently from all 
other grammotians... He has, indéed, a chapter entitled 
Or tRt Noun—but it-contams nothing of the: {viallet 
importance, except a very {uccefsful attack on the theory of 
Genders, propofed’ by the late léarned and) ingenious Mr. 
Harris. This, though perfettly finisfaétory, and as petu- 
lant in language, as fatisfattory. invreaforting, might have 
been omitted till the author had found it expedient itaex: 
plain the ratureof thenoun itlelf; for a knowledge that 
one theory of genders is erroneous, codtributes nothing to 
aid ottr comprehenfion how: participles, adverbs: prepofiteoms, 
ond conpuoniilensy amy be all refolved mothe noun endl verb: 
We muit, however, accompany him through the atrange- 
ment which he bas formed for himfelf, though it fubjetts 
tis tothe danger of lofing fight UF his meanitig at almof every 
Rep of the progrels. ; — 

hefe preliminary difcuffions (for they tan be confidered 
as nothing elfe) occupy the four firft chapters of the work; 
but in the fifth, the author and hts friend enter feriovfly " 
{ 
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the propofed,ex planation of the abbreviations: and fubétitu- 
tions inJanguage. .Lhey begin with the ARTICLE and ON- 
TERIECTION, Of which the latter: is very quickly and 
pioperly: difinifled, as. having chandly) a. berter “title tobe 
called.a part of /pecch, than: the neighing of a Lorie, the 
Jowing of a cow, or the barking of a dog.” «It is called 
“the brutifh inarticulate tuterje‘fion, the miferable refuge of 
she fpeechlels, which, petite beautiful and gandy, has been 

xmittéd to uférp a place among words, ant to exelude. the 


article from its well-earned dignity!” | 
‘{n'the fentiment which is here exprefed, we, entirely 
agree With the author ; but we .canpot account forthe vie- 
lence of his language, unlels., this u/urpation of she inters 
jeftion brought to his.recollettion, thole patriotic Mruggles, 
in which he had fo often. beens unfuccelsfully engaged in 
defence of the rights.of man! His fuccefs iw defence of the 
rights of the article, .as the caule was better, has been more 
complete ; and yet, in the chapter devoted exprefély to'that 
fubjeGt, he has brought, forward nothing that is new. He 
has laughed indeed at the eared trifling of Harris, whor 
he'feems to have regarded with fomething more than philo, 
ital oditim, and has gravely told us, fat from. the -‘* ne- 
ceflity of general terms, follows immediately the necefity. of 
the article, whofe bufinefs it is to reduce their generality, 
and, upon occafion, to enable us'to employ paul yaa, for 
particulars?" wi. 

In ‘all this there is nothing which is not known to ewery 
fehodl-boy, ‘who has been properly taught the clements of 
Greek, or even Englifh Grammar! And yet, as if it were a 
great difcovery likely to be Controverted, the author makes 
a long quotation from Locke, with as much pedantry as ever 
Harris quoted’ from ‘the ancienis, to explain the origin of 
general terms in language, and by confequence to preye. the 
neceflity of the article! Probably he had fomething more to 
fay on this very important part of {peech, had he not beep 
hurried away from the fubje& to a conjunction and two pres 
pojfitions, of Which fie fays that, in 1777, he was made she 
miferable vi€tim! ‘The conjunction, which was fo fatal to him, 
is the word rH A‘, which neither Lord Mansfield *, the Chief 
Juftice, nor Thurlow’ the Attorney General, nor Wedder- 
burn the “Solicitor General, nor, as it would appear, asy 
Englith tawyer‘had‘ever underflood,! Should the reader be 
furprifed at this, we muft requeft him to difmils his furprife 
for our pa himfelf feems doubtful whether it 4 ud 
be called an ARTICLE Or aPRONOUN. That it is either she 





* See his famous Letter to Mr. Dunning, in 1797. 
L.14 one 
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one or the other, he has no doubt, and has indeed fufficient! 
proved that it has always the fame fenfe, whether called by 
our Englifh grammarians an article, a pronoun, or a con. 
junétion. Nay, he does not allow that any word, in any 
language, fo changes its nature, as to be fometimes one 
thing and fometimes another. 


*¢ I never could perceive,’’ he fays, “‘ any {uch flu€tuation i, 
any word whatever; though I know it is a general charge brought 
erroneoufly againft words of almoft every denomination. 
it appears to me to be all error: arifing from the falfe meafure 
-which has been taken of almoft every fort of words, Whilft the 
words themfelves appear to me to continue faithfully and fteadily 
attached, each to the ftandard under which it was originally in. 
lifted. But I defire to wave this matter for the prefent; becaufe 
I think it will be cleared up by what is to follow concerning the 
other forts of words: at leaft, if that fhould not convince you, 


I fhall be able more eafily to fatisfy you on this head here. 
after.”’ P. 82. 


The propofed delay was certainly proper; for, in ev 
fyftem, what is moft ity ap pheniied, hould be firk a 
plained, more efpecially if the clear apprehenfion of it. be 
neceffary to the underftanding of the other parts of the fyf- 
tem. BorbDETT, however, feems to be oY a different opi. 
nion. As he had formerly prevailed on the author to put 
off the explanation of the neun and verb ; the only two ne- 
ceffary words, into which all the others are to be refolved, 
fo he interferes again in this place, and perfuades him, be: 
fore he has afcertained the precife import of any clafs of 
words, as diftinguifhed from others, to deviate fo far from 
his propofed arrangement, as to enter on a proof, that .the 
word THAT, with fimilar words in cther languages, have 
always the fame meaning! This is furely not the readicl 
or moft perfpicuous method of arriving at the truth. It is 
but fair, however, to acknowledge, that the author has made 
— his pofition with refpeé& to the word THAT. By Te. 
olving a variety of fentences, in which it is fuppofed to 
occur as a conjunétion, as an article, and as a pronoun, he fhows 
clearly that it has always the fame fignification, and ought 
therefore to be confidered as always the fame part of fpeech, 
We fhall extra& one or two of thefe examples as a {pect 
men of Mr. H. Tooke’s manner of inquiring into the powe? 
of words, and reconciling the apparent difference of meat 
ing, which the fame word occcafionally has, by a fubauditur, 
or abbreviation of conftruétion. 
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«* EXAMPLE, 
«¢ Thieves rife by night.tHat they may cut men’s throats,’’ 
*© RESOLUTION, 

Thieves may cut men’s throats, (for) THAT (purpofe) they 
rife by night. aici | 

« After the fame manner, I imagine, may all fentences be re. 
folved {in all languages) where the conjunction THAT {or its equi- 
valent) is employéd: and by fuch refolution it will always. be 


\difcovered to have merely the fame force and fignification, and to 


be in fatt nothing elfe but the very fame word which in other 
places is called an article or a pronoun.” 
-°To this Burdett replies, 

“ For any. thing that immediately occurs to me, this may per- 
haps be the cafe in Englifh, where tuat is the only conjunétion 
of the fame fignification which we employ in this manner. But 
your lait example makes me believe that this method of refolu. 
tion will not take place in thofe languages which have. different 
conjunctions for this fame purpofe. And if fo, I fufpeét that 

our whole reafoning on this fubjeét may be without foundation. 

or how can you refolve the original of your laf example; 
where (unfortunately for your notion) ut is employed, and not 
the neuter article QUOD? n | 

“(Jt jugulent homines furgunt de nofte Jatrones.’” 
I fuppofe you will not fay that ut is the Latin ‘neuter article. 
¥or even San¢tius, who ftroggled fo hard to withdraw ovop 
from among{t the conjunctions, yet ftill left ur amongft them 
without moleftation*. 
To 





“** It is not atall extraordinary that ut and gvop fhould be - 
indifferently wfed for the fame conjunétive purpofe: for as ut 
(originally written ut1) is nothing but ér+: So is Quop (anci- 
eatly written Quoppe) merely Kes érh. 

** Quodde tuas laudes culpas, nil proficis hilum,’ 
‘* Lucitivs. 

“(See note in Havercamp’s and Creech’s Lucretius; where 
@vovbde is miftakenly derived from oxhd.) Qu, in Latin, being 
founded (not as the Englith but as the French pronounce qv, that 
is) as the Greek x; Kas (by a change of the character, not of the 

ind) ‘became the Latin Que, (ufed only enclitically indeed in 
modern Latin). Hence Kas svi became in Latin Qu’ortion Quoddi 
~Quodde—Quod. Of which if Sanétius had been aware, he 
Would not have attempted a diftinftion between ut and ovop: 

the two words, hengh differently corrupted, are in. fub. 
and origin the fame. ty joule 
The perpetual change of + ingo p, and wice ver/a, is fo very | 
to all who have ever paid the fmalleft attention to lan. 
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To this the author replies, 





























«You are not to expeét from me that TI fhould,” in ‘this place, 
account etymologically for the diferent words which fome Jan. 
uages (for there are others befide the Latin) may fometimes 
ema and employ in this manner inftead of their own common 
article. But if you fhould hereafter exaft it, T fhall not, refuge 
the undertaking : although it is not the eafieft part of etymology’: 
for abbreviation aud corruption are alway: bap with the awopgs 
which are moft frequently in ufe... « . Yet I doubt not that, with 
this clue, you will yourfelf be able, upon inquiry, to account as 
eafily (and in the fame mariner) for the ufe of ‘all the’ others, as 
I know you can for ut; which is megely. the, Greek -neuter ar. 
ticle érs, adopted for this conjun¢tive purpofe by the Latins, and 
by them originally written urt: the o being changed into’ v 
from that propenfity which both the ancient Romans ‘had, ‘id 
the modern Italians ftit} hawg, upon many oceafions, to pronounte 
¢ven their own o like anv. Of which I need ‘not produce ay 
jattances. ni 
_ © "Phe refolution therefore of the original will be ike that of 
the tranflation ; ? . : 
“« Latrones jugulent homines (A+) én. furgunt de hotte.”” P93. 


This refolution of THAT in Englifh, and yt in-Latin, 
certainly plaufible, and, in our opimion, ju, Burdett ap- 
pears to be of the fame opinion; but he profeffes to. think 
that this mode of folution will not account forthe ufe of the 
word THAT in the two following ¢xamples ; | 














‘¢ | wonder he can move! that he’s not fix’d! 
“© Tr ruart his feelings be the fame with mine.’’ 


And, 
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“ Tr ruat the king 
«« Have any way your good deferts forgot, 
‘« He bids you name yout griefs.”’ 
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The difficulty in thefe two examples arifes folely from the 
two conjiinétions 1s and THAT in the fame fentence; but 
the author gets rid of it, by obferving, that 1F is merely 
the imperative of the Gothic and Angi Saxe verb GifANs 
and. he preves, by quotations from different authors, thal, 
in thefe two langua res, as well as in the Englih formset 
this fuppofed fen on, pl was pronounced and written, 3&4 
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guage, that I fhould not think it worth while to'notice it int 
prefent irftance ; if all the etymological canoniits, whom I have 
feen, had not been remarkably inattentive to the’ erganital cant 
gf thofe lireral changes of whith they treat,” abitees® 
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eae imperative--Gir or Give. This being eflablihhed 


‘refolves his friend’s two examples, thus; » 


«« His feelings be the fame with mine, ctve tHat, I wonder 
he can moves dec. 
' « The King: may shave forgotten your good. deferts, c1v% 
cat dn any way, he bids you name your griefs,” 


To prove that LE is really a verb, he obferves, that when- 
ever the datum, upon which any conclufion depends, .is a 
fentence, the article THAT, if not expreffed, is always un- 
derood, atid’‘may be inferted ‘after 1F, but not when ‘the 
datum is {ome noun governed by the verb. As, for example, 


"4 How will the weather difpofe of you to-morrow? Ir fair, 
it will fend me ‘abroad ; a¥ foul, dtwill keep me at home.’ 

“ Here we cannot fay‘ Ir rua fair it will fend me abroad ; 
1f THAT foul, it will keep me at home.’’ Becaufe in this cafe 
the verb governs the noun; and the refolyed conftruétion is, 

“ Give fair weather, it will ‘fend me abroad; Give. foul 
weather, it will keep me at home.” 

“« But make the datum a fentence, as—* Ir it is (be) fair wea. 
ther, it will fend'me abroad ; 1 it # (be) foul weather, it will 
keep me at home.” . 

~ And then the article tnat is underftood, and may be inferred 
after 1¢ 3 as—¢ Ir rHat it # (be) fair weather, it will fend 
me abroad ; 1F THAT it és (be) foul weather, it will keep me at 
home.” “* THe refolution then being, 

* Tt is (be) fair weather, Give THAT, it will fend me abroad; 
; it (be) foul weather, Give THAT, it will kecp me at home.” 

+ 104. 


This is exceedingly ingenious, and to us, fatisfaétory ; 
but it furnifhes a new ground of regret, that the atithor 
did not begin his inveftigations: with afcertaining the pre- 
cife import of the noun and verb. As we underftand the 
wrrd, the ule of 18 for BE in thefe conditional ‘fentences 
which relate to a future time, is exceedingly improper, and 
even ungrammatical ; but the author may. have fome no- 
tions of moods and tenfes, which, were we made acquainted 
with them, might alter our gpinion. This, however, is 
hot probable, as in the little which he fays of the verb 
in the fecond yolume, he throws out foinething on the ime 
port of the prefent of the indicative, which feems to agree 
exaétly with our notions of it; but more of this afterwards. 

From the word 1F this author proceeds’ to explain the 
word AN, which, after forme petulant treatment of Johnfon; 
he fays is likewife a verby and: may very well fupply the 
place of 1F; being nothing elfe lat the imperative of thé 
Anglo 
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Anglo Saxon verb ANAN, which likewife means to give oy 
to GRANT. Ot its ufe in this fenfe, the following is Indeed 
an obvious exainple : 





‘* He cannot flatter, He! 
An honeft mind and plain: ‘he muft fpeak troth: 
An they will take it,—So, rr not; he’s plain.” 


Where the laft line, without injury to the fenfe, mighit 
be read— 


“« They, will take it, crve tHat—So. They will not (tek 
it) GIVE THAT; he’s plain,’’ 


. He dees not, however, contend’ that, m all languages, 
the conditional, conjun@iobs are to -be found, like 1 F and 
AN in -Englifh, in the original imperative, of the fame 
verbs. 7 | 


‘€ I mean,’’ fays he, ‘that thofe words which are called 


‘conditional comjunfions, are to be accounted for in aru langya 


in the fame manner as I have accounted for 1¥ and ay. Not 
indeed that they muft all mean precifely as thefe two do,—Givr 


‘and Grant; but fome word equivalent : fuch as,—Be it, Sappo/e, 


Allow, Permit, Put, Suffer, &c.. Which meaning is to be fonght 
for from the particular etymology of each refpective language, 
not from fome xux-named and un-kuowy Turns, Stands, Potturs, 
&c. of the mind. In fhort, to put this matter out of doubt, J 
mean to difcard all fuppofed myitery, not only about thefe Gor. 
ditionals, but about all thofe words alfo which Mr, Hasris and 
others diftinguith from prepofitions, and call conjunctions of fen. 
tences. I Ceny them to be a feparate fort of words or Part of 
Speech by themfelves. For they have not a feparate manner of 
fgnification: although they are not devoid of fignification. And 
the particular fignification of each muft be fought for from 
amongtft the other parts of fpeech, by the, help of the. particular 
etymology of cach refpective language. By fuch means, alone, 
can we clear away the obfcurity and érrors, in which Gram 
marians and Philofophers have been. involved by. the corruptioe 
of fome common words, and the vfeful Abbreviations of Con 
ftruétion. And at the fame time we fhall get rid of that farrago 
of ufelefs diftinftions into Conjundtive, Adjun@ive, Disjunet, 
Subdisjun ive, Copulative, &c. &e, which explain nothing ; and 
(as moft other technical terms are abufed) ferve only to throw 4 
veil over the ignorance of thofe who employ them."’ P. 110. 


The author i.en proceeds, through many pages, to pour 
tarrents of coarfe ridicule on Lord Monboddo’s. aceyunt:o 
the Origin and Pragrefs of Language, and on Harris's Llermes, 
which he confiders as ‘* An improved compilatipn of i al 
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all the errors which Grammarians have been accumulatin 
from the time of Ariftotle, down to our prefent days o| 


technical 


and learned affettation!’’ This is intolerable. 


That in the writings of Monboddo and Harris there is {ome 
folemn trifling, and not a tew -miilakes, is indifputable; but 
in thefe writings the fcholar will find, likewife, erudition 
and philofophy uncontaminated by that faétious reftleffnels 


which the 


prefent author difplays in all his writings, and 


which is at beft, as foreign from the origin of language as 
difquifitions on matter and form, or on to ov and ro wm ov! 

After this impertinent digreflion, Mr. Tvoke gives a lift of 
all the Englifh conjunétions, which, he thinks, can occafion 
any difficulty, together with his own explanation of them, 
in the form of the following table : 

















« Tp "7 (Gir 7 ‘Giran To Give. 
An AN ANAN To Grant. 
UN ess ONLES On.esan To Difmifs. 
Exe Fac Eacan To Add. 
Yer Ger 3 | Geran To Get. 
Stitt 2 | Sreur € Ste.tan To Pat. 
Ese = Ars > } Atesan To Difmifs. 
a es TuHar e : THAFIAN To 
a} =" Pd Allow 
Tuoucn | ™ | Tuarie & | THAFIGAN ? 
Bir = | Bor E | Borax To Boot. 
Bir vy | Be-uTan 5 Beon-utan To Be- 
< by ee} ai out. 
Wirnovur Wraru-utan | % | Wrarnan-utan To 
Be-out. 
Axp ANAD Anas-ao Dare conge- 
f \. : \ ricm. 
‘* Last is the paft participle Lesep of Lesax, To Difmifi, 


“ Since 4 


[ SirHtHAaN 
Syne 
SCAND-85 


ot oe is the participle of Son, To See. 


SITHTHE 
or 





| Sings j 


fc ss . . Ye. 
Tat is the Article or Pronoun Tuat *’’. 


— 





* As our 


readers probably are not all acquainted with the An. 


glo-Saxon Alphabet, whith, however, we agree with the prefent 


authog 
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In eftablithing the etymology of thefe Englith conjung: 


tions, the author, as ufual, wre much contempt on Lord 
Monboddo, Mr. Harris, Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Windham. (whom 
he nam to have had fome concern im certain co iticrims, 
pubdlifhed on the firit edition of The Diwerfions of Puriey) 
aod, which is much more extraordinary, on Mr. Locke, 
whom he profetles “ to reverence only on this fide of-ido. 
latry.”’ lt is but fair, however, to acknowledge, tha 
amid al! this Billingfgate, he never deviates entirely trom his 
fubject ; anc that he proves, at leaft to our fatisfattion, thar 
thefe conjunttons are, indeed, the imperatives. of verbs, 
either in the parent, or in fome kindred language. He 
feems likewife to prove that fimilar conjunétions in Latin, - 
Italian, and fome other languages, have a fimilar origin; 
but we beg leave to obferve that this is not writing on 
language as a Philofophical Grammarian, but as a {fkilful 
ae for though the conjunétions, of all the lan. 
guages, of which any remains are now extant, fhould be 
traced toa fimilar fource, fome queftions will occur to the 

hilefopher, which he may think unanfwered, and which, ins 
ficed, Ety mological deductions appear incapable of anfwering: 
This, however, is not the proper place to fate thefe queftions, 
for it is not our wifh to miflead our readers; and no readet 
i$ qualified to judge of the force of objeétions to any fyftem, 
unlefs he be thoroughly acquainted with the fyftem itfell: 
We proceed, therefore, to the chapter in which the author 
treats of PREPOSITIONS. 

Of this clafs of words, as of Conjun@ions, though in 
ordinary graminars they are diflinguifhed as a feparate part 
of fpeech, he aflerts that they have no right to fuch a dil- 
tin€tion; that they are not little words invented to put before 
nouns, and to which all languages have had recourse; but that 
they are in faét, either Nouns or Verbs. Prepofitions are; 
according to him, other words which have been difguifed 
by corruption, and of which Etymology will, in all languages; 
give us the meaning, after we have in vain attempted to 
difcover it by the aid of philofophy. This may be true 
with refpeé to the prepofitions of any particular language} 


—"’ 








author in thinking that every. Englifhman fhould learn, we haves 
in our extras, made no ufe of it. It is therefore neceflary t 
obferve that every tH, over which we have placed the mark — 
is to be pronounced as in this, thercfore, though, &c. : and that, 
in quotation from the Anglo-Saxon #+, when no mark 3s placed 
over it, is to be pronounced as the Greek’ @, as in thick, thime 
&c. 


and 
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and yer the following extraét, which exhibits the ufe of pres 
fitions in general, feems to us to be philofophical rather 
than etymological. | 


« | acknowledge. them (prepofitions) to be undoubtedly nes 
. For as the neceflity of the article (or of fome equivas 
leat mvention) follows from the,impoflibility of having in Janw 
ge a diftinét name or particular term. for particular in. 
dividual idea; fo does the neceffity of the pre ra (or of 
fome equivalent invention) follow from the impoffibility of hav. 
ing in language a diftin® complex term for each different colleSiog 
éf ideas which we may have occafion to put together in difcourfe, 
The addition of fubtraétion of any one idea to or from a collection, 
makes it a different collection: and (if there were degrees of 
impoffibility) it #s (would be) ftill more impoflible to ufe in 
language a different and diftin®t complex term tor eich different 
and dikinet colleAion of ideas,’ than it is to ule a diftin& particular 
term for each particular and individual idea. To fupply, there. 
fore, the place of the complex terms which are wanting in a 
language, is the —— employed. By whofe aid complex 
terms are prevented from being infinite or too numerous, and aré 
wed only for thofe collections of ideas which we have moft fre. 
quently occafion to mention in difcourfe. And this end is ob. 
tained in the moft fimple manner in the world, For having oc. 
cafion in communication to mention a colleétion of ideas, for 
which there is no one fingle complex term in, the language, we 
either take that complex term which includes the greateit number, 
though not @//, of the ideas we would communicate ; or elfe we 
take that complex term which includes a//, and the feweft ideas 
wre than thofe we would communicate ; and then by the help 
of the prepofition we either make up the deficiency in the one 
ca, or retraét the fuperfluity in the ether. For inftance, 


1. ** A benfe with a@ Party-wall.”’ 
2. ‘© A houfe WITHOUT a roof.” 


In the firft inftance, the complex term is deficient: The Pree 
polition direéts to add what is wanting. In the fecond inftance, 
the complex term is redundant: The prepofition direéts to. take 
away what is fuperfluous, ) 

_ “ Now confidering it only in this, the moft fimple light, ir 
is abfolutely neceflary, in either cafe, that the Prepofition itflf 
fhould have a meaning of its own: for how could we otherwife 


take known by it our. intention, whether of adding to or tes. 


trenching from, the deficient or redundant complex term (which} 
we have employed?” P. 319. 


This is found philofophy ; and perhaps it.is all thot the, 
Philofophical grammarian has to do with the prepefitian., 


Tg trace the origin of fuck words in any particular language, 


may 
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may be a very ufeful undertaking; but it belongs to the 
etymologift, to the diflorian of that language, or to the Dic. 
tonary-wriler, and not to the philofopher or grammanrian, 
If language was invented by men *, and gradually broughy 
to perie¢tion, nouns and verbs were undoubtedly firft in. 
vented; and it is natural to fuppofe that, as foon as pre. 
pofitions were thought of as an improvement, they would be 
formed from fome of the words already in ufe, and bearing 
a meaning analogous to that which the intended prepofition 
was defigned to exprefs. The cafe, however, might have 
been otherwife. As there is no natural relation between 
any name and the fubflance or quality or idea which it de- 
notes, thofe who invented original names for things, might 
have carried their ingenuity a little farther, and invented 
original names tor the various re/atiens in which thofe things 
ftand to each other; and it is obvious that fuch prepofitions 
would have anfwered all the purpofes of the prepofitions 
which our author confiders as nouns and verb. Whatever 
may have been the origin @f language, it is, however, much 
more probable that prepofition and other particles as they are 
called, were formed from words previoufly exifting, than 
that they were an invention whol/y original; but when a neu 
or a verb was converted into a prepofition, it appears to us 
that its meaning muft have been more or lefs madified in 
order to render it capable of ferving the purpofe for which 
it was intended. This Mr. T. denies, contending tha 
all prepofitions in all languages retain, without the fmallef 
modification, the very fenfe of the nouns and verds from 
which they were originally tormed! His theory of language, 
indeed, does not reft on this pofition, and it is fortunate that 
it does not ; for though he has been remarkably fyccefsful 
in eftablithing it with refpeét to the greater part of Englihh 
prepofitions, there are one or two inftances, in which to us, 
at leait, he appears to have failed. 

Thus in the firft of the two examples which we have 
quoted from him, wiTH, he fays, is the imperative of the 


Gothic and Anglo-Saxon verb NEITHAN to join, and Te- 
tains its original fenfe; fo that ** A houfe witH @ Party-wall” 
1S an pone n of the very fame import with ‘* A Aoufe JOIN 
a Party-wail."’ But is this indeed the cafe ? We think not; 


er 





* This, though a fafhionable hypothefis, is in the higheft 
degree improbable in itfelf, and dire¢tly contrary to the teftumony 
of Mofes. Ree. 
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for the wail, which is here called a party-wall, is effential 
to every houfe and the only adventitious circumftance is that 
this perticular wall belongs equally to fwe houtes. The 
word HOUSE implies four walls and a roof; and when we 
hy “ A houfe with a Party-wail,” we certainly add no 
new idea to the colleStion implied by the word houfe, but 
rather indicate that one of the ideas belonging to that collec. 
ion, belongs equally to another colle€tion, We have, how- 


ever, no doubt but that the prepofition wiTn was the im- 
4 . 


serative of the Anglo-Saxon verb W1iHAN; and we differ 
from the author, only in thinking that, when from a verd it 
was changed into a prepofition, its meaning underwent fome 
modification, which every reader will more accurately pere 
ceive than we can exprefs. That witTu when a prepofition 
bas fome meaning, as well as when a verd, is indeed moit 
obvious; for, as Mr. Tooke well obferves— If I fhould 
fay to one of our modern Grammarians—.4 fou/e with ;" 
he would afk ** with what?” thereby fhowing that he fek 
the word WITH to have fome meauing. 3 

Mr. Harris, treating of the prepafttions *, fays that “ moff, it 
notall of them, feem originally tormed to denote the rela. 
tions of place;”’ adding that “they vary their charatter 
with the verb,” of which he gives fome inftances in the 
ule of the prepofition rromM. ‘This doétrine the prefent 
author treats, as he does every thing taid by Mr. Harris, with 
the moft fupercilious contempt. 


“ From,’ fays he, ‘ means merely Bectnnine, and no 
thing elfe. It is fimply the Anglo-faxon and Gothic noun 
PRUM, Beginning, Origin, Source, Fountain, Author. Now then, 
it you pleafe, we will apply this meaning to Mr. Harris’s for- 
midable inftances, and try whether we cannot make rrom fpeak 
clearly for itfelf, without the affiftance of the taterpreting Verbs; 
who are fuppofed by Mr. Harris, to vary its chara@er at will, 
or cane the prepofition appear as inconfittent and contradictory 
as himfelf, 


*« Figs came rrom Turkey, 
** Lamp falls rrom Cieling. 
“* Lamp dexgs rrom Cteling. 
“© Came isa complex term for one fpecies of motion. Fa/ts is 
‘complex term for another fpecies of motion. Hangs is a com- 
plex term for a {pecies of attachment. 


i 





* Hermes, Book od. Chap. 34. | 
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‘© Have we occafion to communicate or mention the cow. 
MENCEMENT OF BEGINNING of thefe motions and of this ar. 
tachment ; aud the p/ace where thefe motions and this attschmen 
commence or begin? It is impoffible to have complex ap 
for each occafion of this fort. What more natural then, 
more fimple, than to add the figns ot thofe ideas, viz. r 
word BeGinntne (which will remain always the fame) and th 
name of the place (which will perpetually wary) ? 

Thus, 
‘ Figs came—seGcinntnc Turkey. 
ee Lamp ta ls-—seeinnine Cieling. 
‘ Lamp hangs—secrnnine C icling.”’ 4 
That is, | 
© Turkey the Place of pEGInNING to come, 
« Cieling the Place of BEGINNING to fall, 
'* Cieling the Phece of BEGINNING to hang.’’ P. 342, 


lo this etymology of the word rroM, as well as to th 
author’s two firit proofs that as a pr ‘epofit: om it retains un- 
shanged the meaning whieh it originally had as a noun, wi 
have no objeetio n; but w eap prehend th at, except perhaps Bar- 
dett's, there are few minds, which will acquiefce in the third 
pri oof, flangs is indeed a complex term for a {pecies of at. 
sachment ; bus, contidered asa relation of place, we Cannot con- 
ecive that penne as having, like a road which leads from 
one place to another, a begi Ming, a middle and an end. The 
lamp hanging FROM the ¢ cieling is flationary ; ; nor does: the 
phrale, by any means unply that the la mp proceeded from 
the cicling, along the cord or chain by which it is fufpended, 
to the place which at now occupies. Here, agam, we have 
io regret that the —_ ior did not begin his etymological 0: 
grammatical refearches by afcertaining the import of the 
and ona ¢ when Sox he may be ab! c, for ought that we 
to the contrary, to prove that hangs had, originally. 
i fignification as requires the prepofit: on FROM in ths 
fe to be under food | Intoc very fenfe af the noun FRUM 
‘Ansiodk n parent. This, i1 ideed, does not appear pro: 
vecaufe the wor ds ak OF icling the place ot BEGINNIM 
ng, "though each perfefly intelligi ble by itfclf, feer 
to have no meaning when united; at leatt, none which 
diretily apy le to the lamp. 
We h ype that from thefe objeG&ions to two of this author 
proofs of the truth of his dettvane refpetting prepofitions, | 
rm ad r will netunicr that we condemn his mode ot accoun 
ing for whet are ufually cabled the indeclinable parts ¢ 
fpeech. ‘his is’ far,-very far indeed from being the cate 
=r objections are only to ‘that part of the doétrine ! 
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which he contends that prepofitions retain, without’ the 
{lighteft variation the fignification which they had as noun: 
or. verds. "That their meaning muft be modified in fome 
degree when they undergo this change, we truft that we 
Shall be able to prove, from a confideration ‘of thofe ‘* a€tions 
or intimations of the mind,’’' of which, according to Mr. 
Locke, ‘‘ the particles of Janguage are all marks ;" but, as 
Mr. T. objeéts to this mode, of explaining the parts of 
(peech, it appeared of fome importance to fhow, that without 
calling in. its aid, his own etymological method, though 
highly ufeFul, will not always ferve the ptrpofe. 

Of his refolution of adverbs, which concludes the firft 
volume, we have nothing to fay, but that-at is conduéted 
on the fame principles, and with equal fuccefs as his re- 
folution of conjunétions and prepofitions. In his opimon, 
adverbs ave all mouns or participles, gone. into difule as fuch; 
and the truth of that opinion he has completely proved, with 
relpect to the greater part of Englifh adverbs, as well as 
many adverbs in other languages. With one of thefe proots, 
which is exceedingly ingenious, and to'us perfectly fatis- 
factory, we fhall, at prefent, take leave of the author and the 
reader. 

Mucnu, More and Most are three adverés, which have 
exceedingly gravelled all our etymologifts ; but though there 
appears to be, there is, according to this author, no irregu- 
larity in them, nor indeed any fuch thing as capricious 1r- 
regularity in any part of language. 


“ In the Ango-faxon, the verb MAWAN, metere, makes regu- 
larly the praterperfe Mow, or Mowe, and the paft participle 
Mowrn or Mrowen, by the addition of the participial termi 
nation ex, to the praterperfe@. Omit the participial termi- 
nation ex (which omiflion was, and ftill is, a common practice 
through the whole language, with the Anglo-faxon writers, the 
old Englith writers, and the moderns) and there will remain 
Mowe ot Mow; which gives us the Anglo.faxon Mower and 
our modern Englith word Mew; which words mean /mply that 
Which is moqed or mown. And as the Hay, &c. which was 
motu, Was put together in a heap; hence, figwretively, Mowsr 
was wied in the Anglo-faxon to denote avy heap: although in 
modern ee we now confine the application of it to country 
produce fuch as Hay-moav, Barley-mow, &c. This participle or 
lubantive (call it which you pleafe ; for, however clafled, it is 
ill the fame word, and has the fame fignification) Mow_or Heap, 
Was pronounced (and therefore written) with fome variety, Ma, 
Ma, Mo, Mows, Mow; which, being regularly compazed, 
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Ma --- Ma-er (i.e. Mart) --- Macf (i.e. Masi} 
Ma&# -- Me-er (i.e. Mart) --- Ma-cf (i.e. Mast) 
Mower ~- Mower (i.e. More) --. Mowef (i.e. Most} 
Mo --~. Meer (i,e. More). --- Moc@ (i. e. Moft)® 
“Mo (Mowtr, ecervus, heap) which was conftantly ufed by 
all our old Englith authors, has, with the moderns, given place to 
mMucH: which has not (as Junius Wormius, and Skinner imagined 
of Mickle} been borrowed from peyados ; but is merely the di. 
minutive of mo, paffing through the gradual changes of Moke/, 
+e Mochil, Muchel (fill retained in Scotland) Meche mucu."’ 
» 502. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. Il. The Life and Writings of Michel Angelo Bua- 
narrotti, comprifing bis Poetry and Letters, containing al/e 
a critical Difquifition on his Merit as a Painter, a Sculptor, 
an Architeét, and a Poet. By R. Duppa. 4to. 21, xs. 


Murray. 1806. 


T any period fince his death, to have written the Life 
of Michel Angelo, with critical opinions on his genius 
and his performances, would have been a perilous aid ar- 
duous undertaking. But it is peculiarly fo at the prefent 
day, when a tafte for fculpture and painting is progreflively 
increafing ; when an ecquaintance with the beft works of the 
greateft maflers is becoming every day more familiar, and 
when there appears to prevail a difpofition to encourage and 
reward a {pint of emulation to rival genius like this, which 
Mr. Duppat has not unfuccefstully attempted to commemo- 
rate. 

So great was the efleem in which the fubje& of this bio- 
graphical {ketch was held, that even during his life two tratts 
were publifhed in celebration of his talents and his genius 
the firlt was by Vafari, in 1550; the other by Condivi, in 
1553. Thetraét by Condivi is not much known, but 3 
efteerned by the celebrated Beyers, one of the fcarceft books 





ee 


* The words in this table, which we have printed in capitals, 
have come down to us in Anglo-faxon writings, and are, by the 
author, printed in the Anglo-{axon characters. ‘The words in italics 
are, he fays, the fame words in found, but fo printed as to fhow 
the regularity of the comparifon ; and the words in the Roman 
charaéter and not in capitals, are fych as we {till ufe in Englih. 

+ Mr. Doppa printed, in 1799, af interefting account of tranf- 

‘aGtions Fecent at Rome, where he then was. See Brit. Crit. 
Val. xiv. p.-g28. . 
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inthe world. Vafari is a name very familiar to all lovers of 
painting and the arts. j ; 

Mr. Duppa commences his volume by affigning his 
motive for writing the name as he has done.. In Tufcanit is 
Agnolo ; in the Bolognefe dialeét it is Angiolo ; in the Ve- 
netian, Anziolo: but in the Della Crufta itis Angelo ; and 
Mr. D. writes Michel, omitting the A, that the word miy be 
pure Italian. For our parts, in an Englifh work, we do not 
fee the neceflity for [taliameing the names, particularly 
Chriftian names. 

Like other charaéters, marked by extraordinary endow- 
ments of mind, the earlier youth of Michel Angelo was 
wayward, and he negleéted his ftudies; but as he on all oc- 
cafions difcovered a trong love and propenfity for painting, 
he was put under the care of Domenico Ghirlandaio. But 
what is particularly remarkable, and indeed almoft without 
example, inftead of giving any premiam, the pupil imime- 
diately received a falary from his mafter. -His progre{s was 
what might have been expetted, and almoft to immediate 
eexcellence. The narrative of his earlier exercile in his 
profeflion is agreeably diverfified with anecdote, and in par- 
ticular, the attention and kindnefs fhown to the young ar- 
tilt by the famous Lorenzo De Medici is detailed with much 
intereft, to the period of the death of the latter, which for 
a while deprived M. Angelo of his patron and prote&tor.— 
A ghoft ftory is related at p. 18, which will remind the En- 
glifh reader of a fimilar tale in the preface to Clarendon’s 
Hiftory, concerning the Duke of Buckingham. In confe- 
quence of the difturbed ftate of Florence, the artift retired to 
Bologna, where, after ftaying a year, and executing two fta- 
tues in marble, for the church of St. Domenico, he returned 
home. His firft vifit to Rome was occafioned by the fullow- 
ing circumflance. 

‘Michel Angelo being again fertled in his father’s houfe, 
purfued his profeflion, and produced a ftatue of a fleeping Cupid, 
that advanced his reputation; and as, at this period, the difco- 
veries of antiquity, which made anew era in srt and literature, 
were found fometimes to betray the judgement into too great an 
enthufiafm for thofe remains, it was fuggefted to hiin by a friend 
of his, one Pier Franccfco, that if it could be fuppofed an an- 
tique, it would not fail to be equally. admired. He adopted the 
thought, and ftained the marble {0 as to give it the defired ap- 
pearance, and his friend fent it to Rome, confighed to a proper 
perfon, to carry on the deception; who, after. burying it in his 
vineyard, dag it up, and then reported the diftovery. ‘The de- 
feption completely fuccceded, and the ftatue was bought by Car- 
dinal Sr, Georgio for two hundred ducats; of which fum, how- 
ever, Michel Angelo only received thirty. 
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“< The Cardinal had not long been in the poffeffion of his new 
urchafe, before he was given to underftand that he was deceived ; 
and that inftead of its being an antique, it was the work of a 
modern artift in Florence. He felt indignant at the impofition,, 
and immediately fent a gentleman of hts hoofehold to Florence, 
on purpofe te learn the truth. No fooner was Michel Angelo 
difcovered to be the fculptor, than the moft flattering commen. 
dation was beftowed upon his merit, and he was ftrongly recom. 
mended to vilit Rome, as the proper theatre for the exercife of 
his great talents : as an additional inducement, he was promifed 
to be introduced into the Cardinal’s fervice, and given to expec’ 
that he would recover the whole fum for which his ftatue had 
been fold. Michel Angelo felt thefe advantages, and without 
further hefitation, returned with the gentleman to Rome. The’ 
perfon who fold the flatue was arrefted, and obliged to refund the 
money ; but Michel Angelo was not benefited, nor was the Cardinal 
afterward fufficiently complaifant to reward him with encourage. 
ment who had been the meaus of mortifying his pride.’’ PP, 20, 


He was induced, however, after no long time, again to vifit 
Florence, where, under the proteétion of Pietro Soderin, he 
fuccefsfully profecuted his art, and produced the famous 
coloffal ftatue of David, for the front of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, where it now remains. On the eftablifhment of 
Jalius the Second in the papal throne, whofe favourite ob- 
fervation it was, that ‘“* LEARNING elevated the lowef 
orders of fociety, flamped the higheft value on nobility, 
and to princes was the molt fplendid gem in the diadem of 
fovereignty,’’ Michel Angelo was among the firft invited 
to his court ; and hence his mighty talents expanded to their 
tull maturity. A fliiking anecdote of his noble fpirit is re- 
lated at p. 38, 39. He quarrelled with Julius, as any other 

van of genius would have done, but was foon reftored to 
the favour and diftinétion which he merited. The anecdote 
ot the reconciliation is worth infertion. 

“ Being now at Bologna enjoying the advantages of his enterprife, 
and at peace with the inhabitants, the Gonfaloniere confidered 1t 
a favourable opportunity for Michel Angelo to make his peace alfo 
with the Pope, and his brother the Cardjnal Soderini was willing 
to undertake the mediation. Miche! Angelo acceded to the pro- 
pofition, and immediately went to Bologua to avail himfelf of its 
probable advantages. When he arrived, 
ortunately indufpofed, and he deputed a M 
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nefs, who was then reiiding ta the government 

Michel Aage! > entered the prefence-chaimber, the P< pe gave him 

an afkance look of difpleafure, and after a fort paule faluted him, 

‘In the Read of your coming to us, vou fem to have expected 

that we fhould watt upon you.’ Miichei Angelo replied wit 
f. doen: 











Dippa'an the Life and Writings of Michel Angelo. 485 
fubmition, that his error arofe from too hattily feeling a difgrace 
chat he- was uncénfcious of meriting, and hoped his Holineds 
would pardon what was paft. The Monfignore ttanding by, not 
thinking this a fufficient apology, endeavoured to extenuate his 
conduct, by faying that great allowance was to be made for fuch 
men, who were ignorant of every thing but their art; on which 
the Pope haftily replied, with warmth, ‘ Thou haft vilified him, 
which I have not; thouart an ignorant fellow, and no man of 
genius ;--get out of my fight ;’ and one of the attendants im- 
mediately pufhed him out of the room. ‘The Pope then gave 
Michel Angelo his benedi¢tion, and reftored him to his friend- 
hip; and before he withdrew, defired him not to quit Bologna 
till he had given.him a commiffion for fome work of art. In a 
few days he ordered a coloffal ftatue of himfelf to be made in 
bronze.’? P. 43. 


Soon afterwards he commenced his immortal work, the 
ceiling of the Siftine Chapel. ‘There is no part of the work 
which better merits a tranfeript than the author's defcription 
of this admirable performance. 


“As the work advanced, the Pope frequently vifited him in 
the chapel, and afcended the ladder to the top of the fcaffolding, 
where Michel Angelo was ufed to lend him his hand, that he 
might get with fafety on the platform, Notwithftanding this 
daily opportunity of indulging an eager curiofity, his Holinefs 
gtew impatient to fee the general effect as far as it was advanced ; 
and to pacify the natural impetuofity of his temper, all the ma- 
chinery was removed before half the ceiling was completed. To 
thofe who know the danger of gratifying the curiofity of a pa- 
tron in a premature difplay of his works, this muft be regarded 
as a hazardous experiment ; fortunately, however, the exhibition 
was attended with no difappointment. ‘The Pope was perfectly 
latisfied, and all men of tafte and virtue fo eagerly prefled for- 
ward to avail themfelves of the opportunity, that they crowded 
into the chapel before the duft, occafioned by the taking down of 
the fcaffolding, had fubfided. 

‘The rivals and enemies of Michel Angelo, if any there were, 
who hoped to fee his genius reduced to a level with their own, 
were now difappointed: neverthelefs the architeét of St. Peter’s 
Was accufed of unworthily condefcending . to ufe his influence to 
Circumfcribe his fame, by fecretly foliciting the Pope to permit 
Raffaello to paint the other half of the ceiling, that he might fhare 
: —s of the undertaking. Of this furreptitious proceeding 
“ 7 Angelo had immediate intimation, and appealed to the 
. Pe, in the prefence of Bramante himfelf, to juftify his claim to 
oie asi of a work he had fo fuccefstully begun. The 
at . Owever, was fo perfectly fatistied with that part of the 

“pel already executed, that he was not to be fwayed by any 
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undue influence, and with the moft fatisfattory affurances of his 
efteem and confidence, defired him to proceed without a partner, 
and without interruption. 

‘* After the curiofity of Rome was fatished, Michel Angelo 
refumed his work, and with the moft perfevering affiduity con. 
tinued till it was finifhed. The ceiling, which 1s coved, he or. 
namented with architeCtural decorations, painted in chiar’ -ofcuro, 
and feparated into numerous divifions. The flat fpace at the top 
he divided into nine compartments, each containing a fubjeck 
from the Old Teflament, in the following erder:—The Deity 
dividing the light trom the darknefs, which may be confidered 
the firit in ‘the order of fucceffion; the fecond picture reprefents 
the perfonification of the Deity, with pres arms, Creating 
the Sun and Moon, and in the fame compartment creating and 
fru stifying the Earth; in the third face the Deity is intended to 
be looking down upon the waters, commanding them to bea 
habitable deep ; the fourth is the creation of Adam, in which th 
omnipotent power is furrounded by angels, extending his right 
arm, as if imparting the vital principle to the created form; the 
fitth is the creation of Eve. the fixth, the lofs of Paradife; the 
feventh, the facrifice by Cain and Abel ; the eighth, the Deluge; 
and the ninth reprefents the incbriation and expofure of Noah. 

Seneath the chiar’-ofcuro entablature, which divides the coved 
from the flat pari of the ceiling, are arranged forty-eight infar. 
tine figures, ftanding two and two, on pedettals, in diverfified at. 
titudes, fispporting the cornice as cariatides; and between them 
are feated twelve coloffal of Prophets and Sybils, alternately 
arranged, Over the windows, in compartments called lunettes, 
are fourteen compofitions, and an equal number of tablets, Ine 
fcribed with names indicating the gencalogy of Chrift; and in 
triangular {paces produced by the thicknefs of the wall immedi. 
ately over the lunettes, are introduced cight compofitions of do- 
meftic fubjects. In the angles at the four extreme corners of the 
ceiling are reprefented the miracle of the brazen ferpent, the exe- 
cution of Haman, the death of Goliah, and the treachery of Ju- 
dith. Befides thefe various compofitiony, are gen medallions, 
with hiftorical fubjeéts, and more than fifty’ fingle figures, dif. 
pofed of as ornamental accompaniments to the general defign. 
As the mot claborate and minute defcription of this comprehen- 
five work would only puzzle the mind, and make but a vague 
and uncertain imprefiion, I have preferred annexing a fketch of 
the whol ceiling, with the compofitions and their arrangement, 
as the more fatisfaétory way of making it better underitood by 
thofe who have not been fortunate enough to fee the chapel 
itfelf. 

‘(From the commencement to the conclafion of this ftupendous 
monament of human genius, twenty-two months were only cm 
ployed. So thor: a tne tor the completion of fo, vaft a work 
could hardly be crecited, of it were not more difficult to “eo 
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the teftimony on which it is fupported, than to doubt the fact. 
Neverthelefs the Pope haraffed its progrefs with impatience, for 
he was an old man ; and as his defigns, of whatever nature they 
might be, were always planned with the enthufiafm of youth, fo 
they were haftened with 2 confcioufneis of his having no time to 
lofe. To comply, therefore, with the eager defire of his patron, 
Michel Angelo removed the fcaffolding before he had put the laft 
finith to his work ; and on All Saints day, in the year 1gta, the 
chapel was opened, and the Pope officiated at high mafs to a 
crowded and admiring audience. 

« After this folemnity and curiofity was gratified, the Pope 
was willing Mickel Angelo fhould retouch the pi€tures, where he 
withed them to bé improved ; but, on confidering the inconve- 
nience of re-ereéting the fcaffolding; he declined doing any thing 
more, and faid that what was wanting was not of material impor- 
tance; on which the Pope obferved, they ought to be ornamented 
with gold to give a characteriftic fplendour to the chapel ; to this 
Michel Angelo replied, ‘ In thofe days gold was not worn, and 
the characters I have painted were neither rich nor defirous of 
wealth, but holy men, with whom gold was an object of con. 
tempt.’ The repartee was happy, and with refpect to his own 
works he felt the importance of that truth, better known in an 
age more charactterifed by fimplicity than luxury, that the mind 
and not the material, is the true bafis on which future fame depends. 
The ceiling being finifhed, he applied himfclf to make defigns and 
fudies for other pictures for the fides of the chapel, to complete 
the original plan; but on the gift of February, 1513, the Pope 
died, and to Michel Angelo his lofs was not fupplied.’? P. 52. 


Tothe reign of Julius Il. fucceeded Leo’s golden days, 
ut notwithftanding all that has been fatd and written on the 
ubject, it evidently appears that art and genius did not ef- 
sentially owe a great deal to this Sovereign's patronage. He 
‘ound the arts at their meridian, he found greater talents than 
he employed, greater works begun than he completed. Le- 
onardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, and Raphael, had finifhed 
thefe works, to which they owe their immortality, before 
bis acceffion to the throne. Need more be faid on the fub- 
ject, than that this celebrated reign was an entire blank in 
the lite of Michel Angelo. It was to the Pontificate of Julius 
that we are indebted tor. the works which adorn the Vatican, 
and can there be required a more fatistattory proof of Leo's 
wretched tafte, than that he fent thirtéen cartdoons, compofed 
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Raffaello) into Flanders, to bereturned ini worfted copies, with. 
“utany care to preferve the original works exequted by thig 
great mafler’s own hand. This part of the work is written 
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by Raphae! ‘or, as Mr. D. thinks it nece ary to write his pame, 
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with peculiar vigour, and well deferves attention. Who cam 
read without emotions of contempt and anger, (P.73,) the 
treatment which Leo gave his old friend Ariofto? The 
went to Rome, thinking at leaft to thare the favours which 
were beftowed on others of inferior merit. The good Pope, 
on Ariofto’s introduction, recognifed his old friend, kiffed 
him on each cheek, and affured him of his favour. The 
favour which followed was a Bull to fecure the copy-right of 
the Orlando Furiofo, on paying the cuftomary fees of office. 
The. anecdote is told with {pint, at p. 73, 4,5. After ar- 
ranging the matter in difpute between himfelf and the Duke of 
Urbino, relative to the monument of Julius, Michel Angele 
preferred Florenceto Rome,where, afterfome time of refidence 
in the difturbed State of Italy, and the danger which menaced 
Florence itfelf, the artift’ was employed as: an engineer to 
detend the city. On its furrender, he was compelled to 
conceal himlelt. and, as fome writers fay, in the bell tower 
of the church of St. Nicholas. On the acceflion of Paul III. 
to the Tiara, he was again harafled by the importunity of 
the Duke of Urbino to complete the monument of Julius, 
and the defire of the Pope to retain him in his fervice. The 
matter was at length compromifed ; the monument was finifh- 
ed, and placed in the Church of St. Pietro, in Vincoli. He 
afterwards commenced his great work of the Laft Judgment, 
which was finifhed in 1541. In 1546, Michel Angelo was 
called upon to fueceed San Gallo as architeé&t of St. Peter. 
The hiftory of this building is of great intereft to the arts, 
and a fuccinét and pleafing account is given, pp 117, et feq: 
The following anecdote occurs at p. 124. 


“€ Upon the death of Paul III. an effort was made to remove 
him from his fituation, but Julius III. who fucceeded to the pon- 
tificate, was not lefs favourably difpofed towards him than his 
predeceffor ; however, they prefented’ a memorial, petitioning 
the Pope to hold a committee of architeéts in St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, to convince his Holinefs that their accufations and com- 
plaints were not unfounded. At the head of this party was Cat- 
dinal Salviati, nephew to Leo X. and Cardinal Marcello Cer. 
vino, who was afterwards Pope, by the title of Marcellus H. 
Julius agreed to the invettigation, Michel Angelo was formally 
arraigned, and the Pope gave his perfonal attendance ; the com- 
plainants ftated, that the church wanted light, and the architects 
had previoufly furnifhed the two Cardinals with a particular 
example to prove the ba%s of the pofition, which was, that he 
had walled up a recefs for three chapels, and made only three 1 
fuficient windows ; upon which the Pope afked Michel Angelo 
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with rt to hear the deputies.’ Cardinal Marcello immediately 
fiid for bimfelf and Cardinal Salviati, ‘We ourfelves are the . 
deputies.’ Then faid Michel Angelo, * In the part of the church 
iladed to, over thofe windows are to be placed three others.’— 
You never faid that before,’ replied the Cardinal: to which he 
afwered with fome warmth, ‘I am not, neither will I ever be 
obliged to tell your eminence, or any one elfe, what I oughe 
or am difpofed to do; it is your office to fee that the money be 
provided, to take care of the thieves, and to leave the building 
of St. Peter’s to me.’ Turning to the Pope—‘ Holy Father, 
yoo fee what I gain; if thefe machinations to which I am ex. 
pofed are not for my fpiritual welfare, I lofe both my labour and - 
my time.’ The Pope replied, putting his hands upon -his 
holders, ‘ Do not doubt, your gain is now and will be hereaf. 
tet ;’ and at the fame time gave him affurance of his confidence 
and efteem.”” 


Some original letters of the great artift, very curious and 
very interelting, will be found at pp. 130, 5,6. In his old 
age he compofed the following Sonnet. 


* Well nigh the voyage now is overpatt, 

And my frait bark, through troubled feas and rude, 
Draws near that common haven where at lait 

Of every action, be it evil or good, 

Muft due account be rendered, Well I know 

How vain will then appear that favoured art, 

Sole idol long and monarch of my heart, 

For all is vain that man defires below. 

And now remorfeful thoughts the paft upbraid, 

And fear of two-fold death my foul alarms, 

That which muft come, and that beyond the grave ; 
Pidure and {cwpture lofe their feeble charms, 

And to that Love Divine I turn for aid 

Who from the Crofs extends his arms to fave.” P. 141. 


From this period till the time of his death, which ha 
in 1565, he was employed in the great work of St. 
eters Church. 

At p. 153, the reader is prefented with a general fketch 
of the perfon, the life, and the attainments of the artif, 
with fac-fimiles of his hand-writing. At p. 179, we have 
‘critical difquifition on the various performances of Michel 
sngelo, many original letters, and a complete colle&tion of 
“s poems. A fine head is prefixed to the work,. and at the 
end are outlines of fome of Michel Angelo’s moft tele- 
‘ued productions, and in particular of the cieling of the 
Sulline Chapel. : 

With 
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With the work altogether we are very well fatisfied. Mr. 
Duppu’s ftyle is, however, not free from objeétion :—it is gene. 
rally vigorous, but cannot he termed elegant or perfpicuous, 
We occafionally meet with expreflions that are affetted, and 
with words which we do not acknowledge to be genuine, 
The meaning of the word ‘ manipulation,” as it occurs at 
p- 180,18 by nomeans clear; ** the wilds of detraétion,” « 
p. 48, is affeéted ; at p. 113, for do, we muft read do no; 
we have at p. 99, viciated tor vitiated ; at p. 66, is an exam- 
ple of bad grammar. Thele however are defetts which 
may very eafily be corrected in a future edition. We have 
no hefitation in acknowledging that we have been both in. 
ftru€ted and entertained by the performance. We have had 
to approve much acutenefs of remark, and we have been 
amuied with great variety of anecdote. We think that Mr. 
Duppa improves as a writer, and we hope, ere long, again to 
fee fome other produétion of his pen. 





—_ ~_— 


Art. III. Dedicated by Permiffion to Her Royal High): 


the Nea Charlotte of Wales. Ledtures on Natural Phi- 
lofophy.: the Refult of many Years’ praétical Experience of the 
Faéis elucidated. With an Appendix : containing. a gre 
number and Vartety of Aftronomical and Geographical Pre 
blems : alfo fome - ful Tables, and a comprehenfive Vee- 
bulary. By Margaret Bryan, 4to. 388 pp. 2l. 198,64 
Kearfley and Carpenter. 1806. 


\ Philofophical publication written by the hand of a fe. 
rs male author, is a rare occurrence in the annals of litera- 
ture. ‘The time and application neceflary for the attainment 
of the requifite qualifications, can but feldom be {pared 
fromn the neceflary duties and avocations of the mother of 
afamily, and the inftru€tor of young people ; mor camé 
compilation of any fort be accomplifhed without a confider- 
able deal of time, of trouble, and of refle€tion. 

Under thefe contiderations the public will naturally look 
with a favourable eye on the laudable exertions of Mr. 
Bryan * ; and we are ready to concur with the public in be 
{towing that degree of praife, which is undoubtedly due 
all thofe perfons, who endeavour to ftep beyond the bare 
limits of their duty, for the advancement of knowledge, a" 
tbe benef of the human [pecies. : 


—_ 





: 2 ‘ ; 2 ~ re . ss 
* We very lately reviewed * Converfation an Chemilltyy 
by the fame Lady. See vol. xxviii. p. 635. 
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it is at the fame time evident, that after thefe confider- 
xions and this acknowledgement, our examination, of the 
efent work, and our opinion of its merits, muit be made 
and exprefled with that candour and impartiality, which the 
ublic expeéts, and our duty impofes upon us. 
The appearance of this work is elegant and flriking. A 
quarto volume, printed with a large and clear type on excellent 
r, and illuflrated by 35 copper-plate engravings neatly 
executed, the portrait of the author which fronts the title-page ; 
a dedication to er Royal Highnels the Princefs Charlotte of 
Wales; a letter, as a fort of fecond dedication, to Dr. Charles 
Hutton, of the Woolwich Academy; an addrefs to the 
yithor’s pupils; a preface; a table of contents, entirely in 
capital letters ; a very ample lift of fub{cribers, and a very 
handfome price; are all likely to. raife the expeétations of 
the reader; but when thofe decorations and appendages are 
compared with the materials of the work, and the manner of 
treating the fubjeft, they may perhaps a Pin dae to mind 
the practice of thofe picture dealers, who place a very mo- 
jerate performance im a broad and handfomely carved and 
gilt frame; which, by the affociation of ideas in the minds 
of unfkilled {pettators, may fupply all defetts in the pic- 
tore. It is neceffary, however, to be © more particular 
with refpeét to the contents of the work, a lift of which now 
follows : . 


© peCTURE THE FIRST. 


“On the advantages arifing from the proper application of 
philofophical knowledge—of the eflential properties of matter—+ 
of that elementary principle called gravity—oft the nature of fire 
and the furprifing effects of heat. 


‘6 LECTURE THE SECOND. 


* Mechanics. —The laws of motion confidered—of the centre 
of gravity in bodies—the fix mechanical. powers defcribed and 
ther properties explained—of the vibrations of pendulums—the 
fablime evidences of the Deity, obfervable in the ftruéture of the 
human body, duly contemplated. | ; 


“ LECTURE THE THIRD, AND THE FIRST ON PNEUMATICS, 
“OF the mechanical propertics of air.—Air a material fab- 
tance. Its invifibility, its weight, compreffibility and elatticity, 
exhibited by a variety of pleafing and interefting experiments. 
‘© LECTURE THE FOURTH. 


“ Pneumatics and acouftics.—The air’s refiftance confidered 
of the wife conftru€tion and adaptation of the organs of birds:fer 
Piration and flight—of the organs of refpiration in man—vege- 
tables 
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tables reftore the vital principle to the air. The caufe of wind, 
explained, and their varieties accounted for on’natural princi 
—air the medium of found, of echoes and other effeets of refleted 
found. 

‘© LECTURE THE FIFTH. 


“© On water and hydroftatics.—The hydrofatic balance ex. 
plained, and hydroftatic principles illuftrated, by many pleating 
experiments on the fpecific gravity of various fubftances, 


‘€ LECTURE THE $IXTH, 

“« A continuation of hyydrottatic principles.—As employed in 
acroftation, &c. alfo in hydraulics, or the preffure and motion of 
fluids under various circumitances, as in pomps, {yphons, air. 
veffels, &c. 

‘* LECTURE THE SEVENTH, 

«* On magnetifm.—Of the poles of a magnet and their effects 
on each other—of the direction, declination and ‘inclination of 
a magnet—of the variation of the needle, and the circumiapees 
of the attractive and repulfive powers of a magnet exemplified by 
a great variety of beautiful and fublime experiments. 


*€ LECTURE THE FIGHTH, AND TWE FIRST‘ON ELECTRICIPY, 
‘© The known properties of electricity exhibited by a variety 

of evidences on conducting fubftances—the two popular theories 

confidered and impartially appreciated. “ 


‘© LECTURE THE NINTH, AND THE SECOND ON ELECTRICITY. 
*« Of charged glafs—of the differetit effets of Electricity on 
balls and points—the effects of conducting rods fixed to buildings 
confidered~—of the identity of lightning and electricity. 
LECTURE THE TENTH, AND THE FIRST ON OFTICS 
‘© The affections of light confidered—the nature of lenfes tt. 
plained—the laws that govern the affe&tions of light conten 
plated and clearly elucidated by a variety of evidences both the 
retical and practical. . 
“© LECTURE THE ELEVINTH, AND THE SECOND ON OFTHS 
“© Of the obfervable adaptation of the organ of fight to the 
stays of light and their various affetions—the nature of vifioa 
and its extenfive ufefulnefs contemplated. i 


LECTURE THE TWELFTH, AND THE THIRD ON oOPTICé. 
“ The conftruétion and operations of various opti 
ments explained—the moft carious and brilliant p ierioment of 
colour difplayed by the prifm—on the various coloured appet- 
ances of the particles of light. Conjeétures offered sefpedting th 

permanent colours of natural bodies. iv 24 
5 ; oi Dts ope Lec. 
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‘6 ; ECTURE THE THIRTEENTH. 


«On aftronomy.—The folar fyftem explained, alfo the cif- 


cumftances which prove the rotundity of the earth, and the fun 
being the centre of the fyftem, with other phenomena relating 
to the revolution of the planets, and the caufes of eclipfes, && 

Concluding addrefs. 

‘© Aftronomical tables. 

Table of fpecific gravities. 

«¢ Geometrical definitions wish references. 

« Explanation of certain figns ufed to exprefs arithmetical and 

trical proportions or quantities.. 

‘© The ftars very, confpicuous at the latitude of London, with 
the names of all the conttellations vifible there, even shofe in 
which there are no remarkable ftars. 

« The general principles of the celeftial and terreftrial globes 
and armillary {phere explained. 

« Aftronomical and geographical problenis. 

« Aftronomical and geographical queftions and exefcifes. 

Vocabulary.” | 

It is evident to every one fkilled in thofe matters,, that 
the particulars of the preceding tables are the moft. hack- 
neyed branches of natural philofophy ; fuch as have.been 
examined, explained, and commented upon, in hundreds 
of books, from which the cleareft intormation may be de- 
rived ; yet it. cannot be faid, that in the leétures which we 
are now examining, thofe topics are more clearly or more 
amply elucidated, or that they are accompanied with :any 
new matter, Onthe contrary, we fay with regret, ‘that they 
are treated in a very fuperfigial way ; in a manner always 
imperfeét, frequently confufed, and fometimes miftaken. 
It is now necéffary to fubftantiate thofe aflertion# by’ the 
ftatement of fome of thofe objeftionable paflages with which 
this work unfortunately abounds. ” Als 


 Extenfion:is that property of Matter determined. by: its 
occupying {pace ; and inertia that which caufes it to remain at 
reft when not acted upon by. fome extraneous power,.to, put it.in 
motion. This power continues the motion, when a body re- 
ctives a given impulfe, and refifts an impreffed’ force ;ohence, 


tefiftance is alfo a chara¢teriftic of matter”? [Pyas. ro } 

Is this paffage likely to give a proper idea “Of the” inettia 
of matter, which fianply is that property, by, iwhigh matter 
continues in its ftate, either of relt or of .metion, ceattong 
8s it is lefe to itfelf ? : slice # o.cmeR ods 

“ Gtavity, cohefion, magnétifm, 2nd ele€tricity, “are“inéf. 
dental properties of matter, which may all be exprefed bY the 


tefm attraction.” P. 3. 
What 
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What a ftrange confufion! and why are not magnetifin 
and electricity to be confidered as peculiar kinds of matter? 


In the fame page. ‘* If two pieces of cork, of equal fize, be 
placed on a furtace of water, near each other, they will approach 
by gravity or attraction ; and, agreeably to the laws of motion, 
with an accelerated velocity, until they meet; when, if we 
move either picce, the other will follow it, by the attraétion of 
cohefon.’’ 


This is not called the attra&tion of cohefion ; and befides, 
it has been fhown by the beft and moft recent philofophical 
writers, that this effe¢t is not owing to the attraction of cork 
towards cork, but tothe cenfiguration of the water contiguous 
to them, which, in fome cafes, even fhows a repulfion. 
The readieft way of fhowing that the attra€tion in the above- 
mentioned experiment is not due to the corks, is to place 
one cork upon the water, and to bring another cork clole 
to it, but without touching the water, in which cafe no at- 
tra€tion will be perceived. But if this fecond cork be made 
tu touch the water, even ata much greater diftance from 
the firft, then the apparent attraction of the corks immediately 
takes place. 


«¢ That fire elevates the quickfilver in the tube we are certain, 
by applying a taper to it; but whether it aéts by penetration or 
contact is not cafy to determine.’’ P. 7. 

Surely it cannot rarefy the mercury by touching its ex- 
ternal furface only: and if 1 produces that effet by touel- 
ing its internal parts, is not that penetration ? 


‘© We find by experience, that Fire refides in fubfiances cold 
to the fenfe, and is not perceived till rendered active by the 
dilatation of the particles of bodies; as, for example, fteel, which 
is cold to the touch, contains fire in a quiefcent and latent ftate, 
as is rendered evident by ftriking it againft a flint, a fubftance 
harder than itfelf; from which we infer that heat, the effeé of 
Fire, is not perceived but when in an a¢tive ftate.”” P. 8. 


Fire is elicited from bodies, not when their parts are 
rarefied or dilated, but when they are compreffed ; and fuch 
is the cafe when {ieel is flruck againit a flint. 


«€ That it is the nature of heat to dilate the air of our at- 
raofphere, is made evident by a very fimple experiment. Place 
the flame of a candle at the top of a door-way, in a room heated 
by the fun or a fire, and the flame will bend outwards from the 
room towards the paffage or hall: ‘on removing the candle to the 
bottom of the door-way, the flame will bend inwards.to 

room ; 
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room ; for the heated air of the apartment is expelled out at the 
upper part of the room, by the colder air ruihing in at the 
jower part of it.””  P. g. 


This experiment fhows that there are currents of air from 
the crevices of doors, &c. and not that the air is rarefied. 
For, though it be true that heat rarefies, the air, and that the 
air of a room fo rarefied by the heat, produces the currents, 
&e.; yet the experiment fhows only the fecond part ot 
the effet; namely, the current, and not the rarefaétion. A 
great. many eafy experiments will fhow the rarefaftion of 
air by heat, fuch as placing a bladder partly filled with air, 
ora bottle filled with air, and inverted in a bafon of water, 
near the fire, &c. 


« Steam raifed from common boiling water is nearly 3000 
times rarer than water.’’ P. 15. 


Several able perfons, and particularly Dr. Black, and 
Mr. Watt, of Birmingham, have fhown, that the fteam of 
boiling water under the ufual preffure of the atmofphere ; 
is lefs than 1900 times the bulk of the water from which it 


originated. . 


“ The greater part of the inward heat of our bodies efcapes 
in vapour from our lungs in an impure ftate; which makes a 
clofe room in which many people are affembled unwholefome, 
unlefs properly ventilated.”’ P. 18. 


We never heard of heat in an impure frate. It is not the 
heat that renders the air unwholefome in a clofe room con- 
taining many people. 


It is afferted without the leaft confideration,.‘* That the at. 
mofphere is produced from the earth, and the fubftances on its 
furface and within it, is evident by the animal, ‘vegetable, and 
mineral. fubftances, which are employed chemically to produce - 
Giferent kipds of air.” P. 18. , 


The ideas of heat, fire, light, inflammation; and cem- 
dultion, are wonderfully contufed throughout this werk. 


., wy ° . 
he following is a [pecimen. 


‘ Although the effets of heat and light may be féparated, 
yet we have reafon to believe that they are kindred propé?tits, 
“ependant on the operations of that fubtle agerit, fire, =, >” 
_““ The effeét of fire, denominated combuition, is produced"by 
". Opetations on fubftances capable of inflammation; whereby 
‘acy firt fuffer an augmentation of heat, arifing chiefly from an~ 
nteftine motion which produces flame, and laftly a totel change.» 


in the f.La. 
the fudftance burned.’* P. 20. 


No © Matter 
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** Matter contains an innate force to continue its motion in 
a rectilineal dire€tion, when one power only atts on it; as we 
may perceive on letting a revolving body fufpended from a ftring 
go off from the hand, which proceeds in a rettilineal direction, 
becaufe only one force acts on it.””  P. 26. 


Does not the ftone, after its being releafed from the fling, 
move in a curve line; and is st not then a€ted upon by 
two forces; namely, the forces of gravity and of projeétion? 


*¢ ‘Two men with a burthen between them, will carry a greater 
weight, than double what each can feparately ; becaufe by ufing 
a pole, they can preferve fuch a pofition that the whole pillar of 
their bones fupports the weight.’’ P. 45. 


Is it not the fame thing when a man carries a burthen 
upon his head ? 


“© The globe which we inhabit is furrounded by a medium 
we call atmofpheric fluid; this is compofed of air and a hetero. 
geneous collection of particles raifed from all bodies on its furface, 
by cfuvia, exhalations, &c. The learned have confidered it as 
a large chemical veffel, containing the matter of all fublunary 
bodies ; and, in confequence of being expofed to the amazing 
heat of the fun, producing the various operations of fublimation, 
feparation, compofition, fermentation, &c. The electric fluid is 
a material element in this compounded mafs; it pervades ‘all 
parts of it, and from its influence principally asife meteors, hail, 
&c,’* P. 57. 


The atmofphere is much more pure and homogeneous 
than Mrs. B. imagines. Here the eleétric fluid is a me 
terial element. In a former leéture ele&ricity was an m- 
cidental property of matter. , 


‘* The combination of water with various noxious vapours 
muft render the evening dew extremely infalubrious.”’ P. 102. 


We do not know, that any experiments ever difcovered 
anyenoxious vapours in dew. 


The moft folid bodies are fufed by heat, and rendered fluid; 
from which we may infer, that the particles of all bodies ar 
alike, their apparent difference ariting from the various modl- 
fications, by heat or cold, moifture or drynefs; and that the 
foundation of all bodies in maffes, whether folid or fluid, confit 
of folid particles, and their affociated denfity is in proportion %@ 
the quantity of ponderable matttr they contain.’” P, 103. 


It is curious to obferve-with how much freedom this 


guthor decides the moff intricate and difficult philofophical 
g quellions, 
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ueftions, and upon what doubtful or incoherent. foun- 
Ticsin fhe grounds her inferences. 


« That the bubbles of air caufe the expanfion of water in the 
a@t of freezing, has been proved by experiment on water deprived 
of air, when its volume was riot increafed by its change of ftate."’ 


-P. 105. 


This is not true; for the bulk of water is always in- 
creafed in freezing, and the effeét is with propriety attnbuted 
to cryftallization; viz. to a peculiar arrangement of the 
wh of water in the aét of freezing. 


In the fixth Ie&ure this author fhows herfelf extremely 
difpleafed with that modern branch of experimental phi- 
lofophy, which has been denominated aeroftation; as the 
following paffages will fhow. 


« Acroftation is a curious experiment, but by no means fub. 
fervient to a better purpofe ; except to that of convincing man 
how vain are his endeavours to counteract the difpenfations of 
nature.’” P. 121%. And further on, 

‘It is unneceffary to enumerate all the perfons who have 
made acroftation their ftudy, as the rétroipection’ would afford 
us no folid fatisfaétion: though the refult of all their experi. 


“ments may ferve to thew the infufficiency of {cience to enable us 


to foar into regions not intended for our penetration. It is cu. 
riofity that prompts the defire, and the ebullition of genius that 
attempts the performance which is only fot the prize of-folly ; 
for could we aftrive at the gréateft perfection in this art, moft 
probably it would end in our deftruction.’’ P. 123. 


The following paffage 1s a curious f{pecimen of inco- 
herence. 


“ May not the evidences of eleftricity, on excited fubftances, 
be partly independent of the eleétrics; and external; as in the 
atmofphere for inftanee, at the place of excitation, which, on 
the motion communicated to it by the attrition, may colleét the 
electric cfluvia; and the eleétrics themfelves only rendering ‘the 
accumulations local, by not tranfmmitcing the electric fluid through 
their pores? May not alfo the difference of* the effects fometimes 
perceived in the excitation produced by means of glafs, and that 
obtained by wax, be dependent on different furfaces, or the ftate 
of fire in thefe fubftances, which may caufe them to ateraét dif. 
ferent particles of the atmofphere ? : 

‘* We know that the atmofphere is compofed of the greateft 
poflible variety of heterogeneous particles. May not fome of 
thele have efinity with particular kinds of bodies, and = 
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with bodies of a different defcription, and produce either a dif. 
ferent quantity or quality, of fuch particles as impart that 
quality. or.quantity to.the atmofphere, at the. place of excitation, 
or induce a flronger ara weaker portion of the attrattire par. 
ticles in their united form?’’ P, 172. é 


It would be an endlefs tafk to enumerate all the ob- 
jeQtionable ,paffages sof this work, and to point out the ne. 
ceflary corseftions.:, Nor were, we inclined to fay what we 
ave faid, had we, not been compelled’ by our duty to the 

ublic. , , | 
/ The tables in the appendix are by no means more Corre 
than the reft-of the work. And this is particularly the cafe 
with the table of {pecific graviies, and with the geometrical 
definitions. But fince a long enumeration of defefls is 
difgufting both to the writer and to the reader; and fince 
the paflages which we have tranfcribed, we trutt, are more 
that fufficient to’ juftify our general obfervations, we hail. 
énly exprefs our wifh, thet Mrs.B. had’ not attempted to 
write on a fubjeét, thé knowledge of which (notwithitanding 
the many years of praéfical experténce that aré mentioned in 
the title page) the feems to have Very imperfeétly acquired. 


“* 





“Art.lV. The, Book of Joby; t%c. By. the ‘Rev. Jofeph 
“Stock, DeDi--Bifhop of Willalla. 


(Concluded from page 79.) 2 


HAP. xivi 13, *** Ovthat in the lower region thou wouldf 

hide me. That thou wouldft conceal me till thy wrath be 

pafty That, thou wouldft fet me a bound and remember me.’’ Dr, 
Stock, | 

‘©O that thou would bide’ me in the grave; that thou 

wouldft keep me fecret, until thy wrath be paft: that thou 

would appoiti, me! a fet tite, ‘arid temember me.” “Pud. Perf, 

+ Vr} mm . . 


“He neven appeats,:’ faysiBp. Stock, iv the,note below, 
“* to quity entirelt:, ‘theadsopeiiotibeing irelterd to happinels 
jet tiys*world ; even chow faxa;time, he fhould be ienttp 


tp 
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* It thould, be obferved thie’ Pr. S.*s" verfion is ‘arranged ia 
Tings) as poets’, WETCH, “to five ‘Foom, we have not followed. 
“T his’ Qnotation f¢ ebree Tigers “""s | 
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Sheol, the lower region.”’ From’ the analogy’ of. natare ; 
from, as the patriarch himfelt: expreffes it, .man’s lyan 

down and not being awakened, it is ampoffible that he coul 

have entertained fuch a thought for a «moment, Was this 
the happinefs which he had in his eye, the mere return, of 
common health, and the uncéafing rouad of the rural’and 
the paftoral life, to him who faid, “ 1. would. not live al- 
way?’ Into what infignificance do the great. things »men- 
tioned dwindle, were.his-aim here, whatthe world commonly 
terms happinels ! 


Chap. xv. 22, “ He believeth not he fall return out of dark- 
nefs: But shizketh the powers of the {word do watch for, him.” 
Dry Stock, 

“ He believeth not. that he fhall return out of darknefs, and 
he is waited for of the fword.”. Pub, Ver/. 


What our tranflators have viewed as a fimple prepofition, 
Dr. Stock renders as a fubftantive, in regimen with /word ; 
Suh Se “* mighty men of the fuord.” : 


Verf. 34, ‘* For the affembly of the worthlefs are a flint.’ 
Dr. Stock. 

‘© For the congregation of hypocrites fhall be defolate,’* 
Pxb. Verf, , 


The term Galmua is found only in three places in {crips 
ture, in all of which it.is ufually rendered by /olitary, not 
does there appear to exift any necelfity fer rendering it by 
flint. 


Chap. xvi. 20, **.My comipanions~.are mine introducers’ to 
God. Mine eye droppeth tears.’’ Dr. Stock, A 

« My friends {corn me; but'mine eye poureth out tears unto 
God,”’ Pub. Ver{. 


This mode of rendering is ingenious,: and muft be admite 
ted to be a fenfe the words may very well bear; but it occas 
fions, by fo underftanding,them, an uncouthne’s in the Hes 
brew collocation. We are alfo obliged to view this ag the 
language of irony, a view which we, are unwilling to take, 
while the common verfion fuggefts a fenfe far more {uitable 
to the prefent ftate of Job's amndi 


Chap. xvii, 1, ‘* My. breath is tied up, my. days. are cut 
hort ; The fepulchral cells are mine’? Dr. Stack... Sila 

‘* My breath is corrupt, my days are extingt, the graves ere 
ready for me,’” “Pub. Ver/. A FT 


Nn 3 | Although 
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Although the term Aedlim denote cords or cables, and from 
thefe being opie to mark among the captives who thould 
be put death, (2 Sam, viii, 2.) might come to affume the fe, 
condary figaification, to kill or to corrupt. We confider 
the common rendering, ‘* is corrupt,” preferable to * tied 
up,”’ inafmuch as Job would os that the fetidnefs of 
his breath was a prefage of approaching death. tI ap Graves 
feems here to have loft its verb ; dreath and days have each 
their diftin€t verb; wnnp3 is perhaps the verb dropped out of 
the text. 


Verfe 11, ** My projects are broken, the tenants of 
my heart.’ Dr. Stock, 


«* My purpofes are broken off, even the thought of my heart,!’ 
Pub. Ver}. : 


“Tenants of the heart,” better than “ thoughts of the 
heart,’’ gives the full energy of the original 1329 wp. 


Verfe 13, ‘* Though I tarry, the grave is mine houfe.’’ Ds, 
Stock,—So alfo the Pub. Ver/. | 


In no part of feripture does Sheol denote the grave, but 


invariably the pase of departed fouls, He hada little be. 


fore mentioned the Kaderim, or repofitories of bodies, and 
now he introduces the places of difembodied fpirits. In 
the eftimation of an ancient Hebrew, there muft always have 
been an immenfe diftance between Sheol, the place of {puls, 
and Keber the grave, or excavation made in the ground, four 
or five feet in depth, 


Verfe 16, ‘* To the content of the grave it thall go down,” 
Dr. Stock. 


' €€ They thall go down to the bars af the pit.’’ Pub. Very. 


The difference here between thefe two verfions arifes from 
the former taking "a dadi, as compounded of 9 in, and" 
fufficiency, which Dr. Stock has rendered content. 
expreffion is fomewhat ambiguous, as if it denoted /atisfar- 
tion; but ‘ Content’? ig here in the fenfe of populeujne/s, ad 
frequentiam orci. This, it muft be owned, feems much fupe- 
rior to “bars of the pit.” Ambiguity might have been 
avoided, by rendering it ‘¢ to the throng” of the lower 
or Hades, for what throng or crowds can be imagined, W 
hot even the duit is to be feen ? Thefe, in the houk of Re- 
velation, are termed Karafown, or rit igre perple. 
Having got thus far, we had nearly overlooked the Bithop s 
note below, afcertaining the fenfe in which he uitderftood ie 
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viz. fatisfaétion, which is contrary to what Solomon fays, 
that Sheol is one of the four things which faith, # never 1s 
mough. The fufficientia, here, we maintain, is the pepuli 
frequentes of that region. . 


«¢ Matres atque viri, defunCtaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri innupteque puelle.’” Vire,. 


Chap. xviii, 1, ‘¢ Then anfwered Bildad—How long’ will) ye 
join fares to words?’’ Dr, Stock, 

« How long will it be ere ye make an end of words?’* Pub. 
Ver}. 


It were much to be wifhed, that the learned Tranflator, 
in deviating from the meanings ufually affixed to words, 
would fhow, by an induétion of examples, upon what his 
new fenfe is built. ‘¥3p is by Buxtorf rendered Finis, the 
) being inferted more Chaldaico. 


Verles 13, 14, * It thall eat to the full his fkin; To the full 
fhalleat him the firft.born of death.’’ Dr, Stock. 

‘It fhall devour the ftrength of his fkin, even the firft-born 
of death fhall devour his ftrength.’’ Pub. Ver/. 


Our Tranflators feem to have taken "9 Bade, in the con- 
firutted fate, to denote dars, i. e. the bones. Dr. Stock 
underftands it as two words, the prepofition 3 in, and "7 fuf- 
ficiency, which certainly is preferable to the public verfion. 
Firft-born of death, we conceive to fignify an early difeafe, 
a in a premature death. In the verfe following, we 
confider withdrawn as rather feeble, and not fully exprefling 
the energy of pna avelletur, mnba; we acknowledge no 
tran{pofition of letters here, as if, inftead of mbna éerrors, 
it fhall bring him to the king of git i.e. death, the 
moit complete wearer down of bodies. 


Chap. xix. 17, ‘* My breath is ftrange to my wife, And my 
entreaty to the children of my body.’’ Dr, Stock, : 


‘‘ My breath is ftrange to my wife, though I entreated for 
the children’s fake of mine own body.’’ Pub. Very. 


Breath and entreaty complete the parallel, which, in the 


common verfion, is loft. 


Verfes 26, 26, ‘* Still do I-know that my vindicator liveth, 
And in time to come over the duft he will rife up ; bel 
“ And after they thall have fwathed my tkin; even this, yet 
from out of my fieth thall. I fee God.’ Dr. Steck. 
- For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he thall 
and at the latter day upon the earth : 
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‘* And though, after my fkin, worms deftroy this bedy, yer 
in my flefh fhall I fee God.’’ Pub. Very. 


We imagine it can afford very little pleafure to any one 
to take down the fublime views prefented in the fcriptures, 
and to reduce them to the level of fome common event. 
We remember, fomewhere, of a commentator who endea- 
voured to point out the accomplifhment of that prophecy, 
Ifaiah xlui. 19, ** I will even make a way in the wildernefs 
and rivers in the defert; in the public roads and canals, that 
had been made in countries ortbatty barren and defart.” 
It has been faid, that none of the Jews ever quoted this paf- 
fage as a ground of expefling a future refurreétion ; was it 
not a Jew that, in the Septuagint, added this paffage, ‘* But 
it is written, that he (Job) fhall rife again with thofe whom the 
Lord fhail reife for in what other part of this book is it 
written, that Job fhould rife again ? Why fhould Job, in 
expe€tation of fuch a common event as a recovery, with, 
with duch folemnity, that his words were graven with an 
iron pen, and with lead in the rock for ever? Are thefe few 
years of earthly profperity to be termed ‘* a /eeing Gad— 
feeing him for himfelf—with his sawn eyes bebolding him, ani 
nat another ? yn Acheron may fignily either the /atter day, 


or it may be an attribute of Goel Redeemer, pafiremus, i.% 
y 


he fhall ftand the /af upon the duft; and this may peu to 
’ 


the period when he fhall have put all nings under his feet, 
In the original there is nothing correfponding to worms and 
body, \np3 Nekaphu. Nothing is more common in Hebrew, 
than employing a verb plural imperfonally ; conciderint, 1.¢, 
concifum fucrit. He calls his body shis, mrt, fo attenuated, 
fo evanifhed his former appearance, that he would ‘nof call, 
what remained, a body, but only ¢his. 

After having carefully examined, in the Hebrew cone 
cordance, every paflage, both where Nakaph and Jakaph are 
employed, we find none where it is rendered /wathing, or, 
indeed, in any fenfe approaching to it. We particularly 
mention this, becaufe we obferve that Parkhurft himfelf 1s 
rather venturoys in afligning fignifications founded on no 

iven inflances. Although the word "wan medbajbri is, from 
my fle/b, that is, after the refurre€tion, yet we obferve, that 
the prepofnion » is privative, fuchas in this fentence, Ifaiah 
vii. 8, “‘ Ephraim fhall be broken, that it be wot a people, 
pyn, yet without my body I fhall fee God, quum carne nudatus 
fim, aowyos; and fhall all this much ado be—about nothing; 
for what to an immortal fpirit,; are a few years of returning 


health, aud the having the fubftance doubled ? 
Chap- 
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Chap. xx. 10, ‘* His children fhall run about beggars.” Dr. 


Stock. 
‘‘ His children fall feek to pleafe the poor.’’ Pad. Werf. 


This is far fuperior to the common verfion, =", not be- 
ing a different fubjeét, but belonging to the fame thing. 

The learned Bilhop has obferved, in a note on- the. 9th 
verfe, that Sheol denotes the place of the injenfible, but we 
would refer his Lordfhip to Luke xvi. 23, ** And in Hades 


he lift up his eyes, being im torments.” 


Verfe 20, ‘* Becaufe he acknowledged not the gua? in his Sto- 
mach.” Dr. Stock. 
‘« Surely he AS feel guietne/s in his belly." Pub. Ferf- 


This method of fixing the chronology is the moft uncer- 
tain imaginable. The learned Tranilator muft prove, that 
guietne/s {one rendering of ¥9w) has nothing to do here, and 
that gual is the only fenfe.. Having done this, he mut 
fhow that this became proverbial, and commonly employed 
to exprefs ingratitude. But it happens untortunately for 
this proverb, that it is contradiéted by the hiftory. The 
wea unt infliéted on the Ifraelites, was not for their non- 
acknowledgment of the quail, but, as the Pfalmift exprefsly 
informs us, for the continuance of their tuft; “ They were 
net eftranged from their luft,” Plalm \xxviii. 30. 


Chap. xxi. 18, ‘ But they fhall be like ftubble before the 
wind; And like chaff which the ftorm catcheth away.’’’ Dr. 
drock, 


We flop at this verfe only to obferve, that if any fland 
could be taken on the ground of allufion, here is a fair op- 
portunity of taking it, and proving, that this book was writ- 
ten pofterior to the Pfalms; for here is an exaét parallel to 
Pfalm i. 4, ‘* The ungodly are not fo, but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away.” 


Chap. xxii. 8, And to the man of power the ground was 
offered: And the honourable man fat upon it.’”” Dr. Stock. 

“But as for the mighty man he had the earth, and the ho. 
nourable man dwelt in it.”” Pub. Ver/. : ' 


This verfion of the Bifhop is uncommonly excellent, du- 
minous, and full of information. How well preferved is 
the line of conneRtion. He that had withheld his bread from 
the hungry, gave the ground or place of: honour to. the 
mighty man. This particular of oriental ufage St. James 
remarks upon; ‘* For if there come into your ailemblies a 
man 
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man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in 
alfo a poor man in vile raiment, and ye have refpeét to him 


that wear the gay clothing, and fay unto him, fit thou here 
in a good place.” 


Verfes 23, 24, “ If thou return to the Almighty thou halt 
be built up, Thou fhalt put away evil far from thy tents: Then 
place upon the duft thy treafure, And on the recky bed of brooks 
thy fine gold.’’ Dr. Stock. 


24, ‘* Then fhalt thou lay up gold as duft, and the gold of 
Ophir as the ftones of the brooks.’’ Pub. Ver/. 


Here is alfo a decided fuperiority over the public verfion, 
Bifhop Stock renders literally, and without es the 
aid of fupplements. In the authorized tranflation a falfe fen. 
timent is delivered ; that in returning to the Almighty riches 
fhail be their portion, than which nothing is farther from the 
fenfe of the original. The fentiment fimply is this: that 
coming unto God, a perfon fhall fet light by his earthly trea- 
fure, his heart being now filled with fomething infinitely 
fuperior. ‘* If thou returneft unto God, place thy treafure 
on the duft, and on the rock of torrents thy fine gold.” 


Chap. xxiv. 17, ‘ Since equal unto them is the morn with 
the deep thade; For weli they know the wearing off of the deep 
fhade.*’ Dr. Stock. 

‘“‘ For the morning is to them even as the fhadow of death: 


if one know them, they’ are in the terrors of the fhadow of 
death.’’ Pub. Ver, 


Nothing can be more unlike than thefe two verfions. 
Both cannot be true; for the original muft have one deter. 
minate meaning. We certainly owe much to the penetra 
tion of Dr. Stock. The charaéter of the plundering Arb 
1s here defcribed ;. that they, in their predatory excurfions, 
pitch on the early and dark period of the morn, exprefled 
in the oriental manner by nyvady, foadow of death. \n the 
firft line the plural is ufed; in the fecond,. the fingular: 
this, however, is very common, ‘2° 9, ‘* For each thall 
know, mm3 (not as in our verfion, terrors, for there is 20 
tran{polition of a letter here) the decayings or receffions of 
the darknefs, in order to get off undifcovered. 


Verfes 18, 19, “ Light lieth fuch @ man on the face of the 
waters ; Light is their renure of the ground. He looketh not ™ 
the manner of vineyards. Drought, yea, fcorching, And {now 


waters, ravage him; The lower region hideth bim:” Dr. 
dtock, ' : ie 
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«* He is fwift as the waters, their portion is curfed on the 
earth: he beholdeth not the way of the vineyards : drought and 
heat confume the fnow-waters, fo doth the grave thole which 
have finned.”” Pub. Ver/. 


In the public verfion there are fome things almoft unin- 
telligible; what can one make of “ He is fwift as the 
waters; or this, ‘‘ he beholdeth not the way of the vine- 
yards.” The verfion of the Bifhop of Killalla fets this in 
the cleareft light. According to this; Job views the roving, 
thievifh Arab, under the figure and attitude of a plant ina . 

arden. Keeping up the metaphor throughout, every part 
Sictiiees plain. What is loft in the public verfion, is here 
preferved, to the very jingle of the Hebrew Kad, Tekallel ; 
“Light lieth fuch a man, light is their tenure of. the 
ground.”” Such a plant has not the appearance of thofe 
common in vineyards; verdant and fail-rooted. {* He 
looketh not in the manner of vineyards.” ‘This is an excel- 
Ient verfion of DIDI MID Kd. Vinetorum Jpeciem prebet 
nullam. Keeping ftill in view. the metaphor of a plant 
having a {lender hold of the ground, he fays, ‘* Drought, 
even a {now-waters fweep him away.” Vanifhed, like 
a plant which has loft its hold; his foul departs to Hades, 
and men behold him no more. Reading wan inftead of 
won, we view as an ¢emendation of neceffity, and pecu- 
liarly happy. 


Chap. xxvi. 5, ** The mighty dead are pierced thro’; The 
waters from beneath and.their inhabicants.’’ Dr. Stock. 

‘Dead things are formed from under the waters, and the in. 
habitants thercot."” Pub. Ver/. 


We regret that the learned prelate ‘did not here fet forth, 
fuitable to the importance of the fubje&, the tull force of 
the following terms, Rephaim, Sheol, and Abaddon.’ 1f they 
do not direttly prove, that a relurreftion was expetted by 
this patriarch, they at leaft exhibit his.belief in the feparate 
exiltence of the fgul, To the mere Englith reader, * Mighty 
dead” does not convey the idea, that Rephaim does to the” 
Jew; the former marks no inoral diftinttion, but the latter 
always does, and expreffes thofe Gow wait, or men of renown, 
Who, previous to the deluge, had filled the earth with vio- 

nee, ? 

We would alfo recommend to thofe perfons, who would 

* a chronological date upon allufiors or fimilarities of ‘ex- 
prefhon, the following, or 6th verfe; ‘* Hell is naked~be- 
ore him, and deftruétion bath np covering ;”’ and te com. 
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are this to Proverbs xv. 13, “ Hell and deftru€tion age by. 
Fore the Lord,”’ &e. 


Veerfe 13, ‘* By his wind the heavens gather beauty, And his 
hand produced the mailed ferpent.’” Dr. Stock, 
** By his fpirit he hath gasnifhed the heavens,’” Pub, Very, 


We are of opinion, that the common tranflation is more 
congenial to the {pirit of the original; for this may be con 
ceived to be an allufion to the firft rife of all things, agree. 
ably to what the Pfalmift fays; ‘* Thou fendeft forth thy fpi- 
rit, and they are created.” Bw appears, in no part of 
{cripture, as a noun-fubflantive. 


» Chap. xxvii. 8, ‘ For what is the hope of the worthlefs when 
he fucceedeth, When God indulgeth his defire?”’ Dr. Stock, 

‘‘ For what is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath 
gained, when God taketh away his fowl 2??? Pud. Fer/, 


Thefe two verfions are very different indeed. Bp. Stock, 
to make out Ins fenfe, has recourfe toa different root: mer, 
tranquillum ejfe; fo the woman fays to Elifha, 2 Kings iv. 
28, ‘* Do not lull me into a ftalfe expeétation;” fo here, 
Deus talem fpe laétat inani.. The root, which our tanf 
Jators had in their eye, is 5w3, decuflit. We confider do 
as the future of 55w, fpoliavit. This fenfe is fully con. 
firmed by the words of Clint, who feems to have had this 
paffage in his eye, when he faid, ‘* What fhall a. man’ prof 
if he gain the whole world and@ole his own foul ?”’ 


Verfe 19, ‘ Rich he lieth down, but fhall do fono more; He 
openeth his ¢yes and is gone.’’* Dr, Stock. 

«The rich man fhall lie dowh, but he fhall not be gathered; 
he openeth his eyes, and he is not.” 


Rich man is not here expreffed in general, for ‘* who then 
could be faved ?” but it is the rich deferibed in the preceding 
verfes. ‘* He fhall lie down in death, but he fhall not be 
gathered,” viz. to the affembly of the pious. This is a 1 
markable expreffion, employed in the Old Teftament to fet 
for:h the happy deflination of the righteous; ** He opencib 
his eyes and is PR) andene,”’ Luke xvi. 28. 

Chap. xxx. 14, “ On the wide breach do they come, Under the 
ruin do they roll along.”’ Dr. Stock. 

‘«¢ They came upon me as a wide breaking in of waters.”’ Pab. 
Fer. , 
This is excellent, and furpaffing the public verfion. The 
fenfe is good, whether we read 3 as, or 3 upon, Verk 
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Verle 24, * Yet not only the heap let him lay hand; Oh, 
while he dettroyeth, /et there be acry for grace.”’ Dr. Szock, 

« Howbeit he will not ftretch out his hand to the grave, 
though they cry in his deftruction.’’ Pab. Ver, 


This is going deep into the mine.of {cripture; 12, not 
as inthe common verfion, a Ais deftrudtion, but quum per- 
dere, when he deftroys. 


Chap. xxxi. 37, ‘* The whole number of my fteps I would 


declare unto him; as a «witmefs in court I would approach unto 


him.” Dr. Stock. 
‘¢ Asa priace would I go nearunto him.’? Pub, Kerf, 


When a meaning is affixed to a, Hebrew word that appears 
new or unufual, it is by no means fufficient that, it happily 
coalefees with the preceding, or pofterior part of the. fen, 
tence, it ought to be fupported by an .induétion of one or 
two inftances, bearing the fenle now given..' Something. of 
this kind is better than ten. thoufand .ctymologies; far al- 
though the prepofition 123, naged, before, or in, prefence of, 
may feem a jultification of this rendering, yet.we ftill ree 
quire, through the extent of fcripture, an inflance of the 
fame fignification. ) | 


Chap, xxxiiis 23, 24. “ Let there be over him anjangel, an in- 
terceffor, One out of a thoufand.———Then will Ged be gracious 
unto him, and he will fay, Deliver him from going down to the 
pit, I have found an atonement.’’ Dr. Srock. | 

“ Tf there be a meffenger with him, an interpreter, one among 
a thoufand, then he is gracious unto him,’’ &c. Pwd, Ver/, 





_Thefe werfes are noticed here, not fo. much to remark any 
diverfity of rendering, as to fhow, that there is nothing“in 
them to afcertain the date of this poem. Although the 
learned prelate imagines the allufion to 2 Sam: xxiv. 14,)to 
be clear, yet, in faét, there is no parallel.’ Inthe pailage 
of Samuel there is not, as here, an interceding ange}}i nor, 
indeed, any mention at all of an angel, exceptthe deftroy4 
ing angel ; the interceffor is the Almighty himfelf. What 
1S ‘here fuppofed to be the interceding, is, in faét, the de. 
foying angel, delivering, by Gad the prophet, the com, 
mand to David. Were we-difpofed to hunt out an‘allufion, it 
8 far more evident in the ftory of If@ac.. During the three 
“ys journey to Mount Moriah, it’ might be aid, ‘that his 
ie was drawing nigh unto the grave, and his life to the 
: royers : bat behold froin the Heavens the angel. inter- 
*nes and°calls .o Abrabamy; when the knife was. railed, 
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hold thy hand, I have found a ranfon,” namely, the fam 
caught in the thicket behind him, and which he offéred up 
in the room of Ifaac. 


Verfe 27, ‘‘ He keepeth in view man, when he faith, I have 
gone aftray, what was ftraight I have crookened, And what iy 
not level, that is mine.’’ Dr. Stock. 

‘* He looketh upon men, and if any fay, I have finned and 
perverted that which was right, and it profited me not.’? Pyé, 
Verf, 


In the original, we think there is fet forth an importag 
head in theology; that in order to a change of life Ged 
muft look, and then man will feel his ftate. In the com. 
mon tranflation this is entirely loft. Bifhop Stock feems to 
have had this fenfe in his eye; he only makes to run parallel 
what, in the Hebrew, is evidently caufe and effeét; for, 
firft, God direéts the eye Iw’ with certain effeéF upon men, 
then follows the effect, Sox, the guft of repentance ; “ And 
he will fay (i.e. fome one among men), I have finned,” 
&c. This is well exemplified in Chrift’s looking at Levi 
the publican and Zaccheus. 


Chap. xxxiv. 31, Since on God’s part I have taken up th 
word, I will not confine thee.’’ Dr. Stock. 

‘€ Surely it is meet to he faid unto God, I have borne chal. 
tifement, I will not offend any more.’"’ Pub. Ver/. 


Nothing can be more oppofite than thefe two verfions. 
In the common tranflation the verb fadba/ is never put to 
fignify offending, nether can we find an inftance of the 
fenfe Dr. Stock has given, confining. We conceive it may 
be rendered thus, Penes eft Deum, qui dicere foleat, * ca- 
donavi, (dicere etiam).non perdam.”’ 


Chap. xxxvi. 20, “‘ Gape thou not for the night, For whet 
le go up to their /af# homes.”’ oe 

pect Defire not the night, when people are cut off in thei 
place.” Pub. Ver/. . | 


The common tranflation is very obfcure. In the verb 
nmibyd, Dr. Stock dilcovered the whole : the road, viz. to 
{epulchres, being ufually up a fteep. ‘* Pant not, 
Elihu, ‘‘ for the night: by what follows he means i 
night of death; ‘ at the afcending of the peoples to theif 
place.” 


Chap. xl. 22, 23, ** The thady trees cover him ; they quake. 
——‘‘ Behold, the ftream may pfefs, he will not hurry hime 
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He will be fecure, though Jordan fhould pufh againft his mouth,’’ 


Dr. Stock. ! . . 
«« The fhady trees cover him with their fhadow ;—behold, he 


drinketh up a river avd hafteth not; he trufteth that he can draw 
up Jordan into his mouth.’’ Pub. Ver). 


This is much fuperior to the common verfion, and clofer 
to the original : d¥, not as in the common verfion, their 
fhadow, but the third perfon piers from the verb of the 
fame name, quafjare, and exprei{es the motion made on them 
by the contaét of this fearlefs creature. His indifference 
about the {welling of the river, nay, although Jordan with 


‘the whole force of his torrent fhould drive againft him, finely 


an{wers to the defcription he of the Hippopotamus ; that, 
entering the water, he grac ually walks down to the bottom, 
and then purfues his path along the river bed. 

We have now finithed our remarks on this tranflation of 
the book of Job, and find in it much to praife, and fome 
things to blame. In a vaft variety of paflages, there isa 
fenfe brought out, ftriking, yet perfpicuous, confiderably 
out of the common track of the other verfions; yet, in 
wdft inftances, clofe to the letter of the Hebrew. Of this, 
among many, we give one very ftriking example in Chap, 
xxii, 8, ‘* And to the man of power the ground was offered, 
and the honourable man fat upon it.”’ f this cuftom there 
is a clear exemplification given in the letters of Lady Mary 
W. Montague. 

Of all-the verfions of the different books of Scripture, 
which have fallen under our notice in different languages, 
this is the molt remarkable for the novelty of the rendering ; 
yet, in general, exat, having very little fupplement, and 
keeping clofe in the track of the original. Having faid this, 
we are forry, however, to be obliged to obferve, that 
the abfence of the two following notes would have been, 
in Our Opinion, an advantage to the work: they occur 
Chap. xli. 11, 12. 


Tam ftrongly of opinion, that in the original of this fine 
poem, the fpeech attributed to God ended here ; not only becaufe 
it forms a daller and more dignified conclufion than that which 
haw clofes the chapter, but becaufe it affigns a fatisfattory anfwer 
to the queftion, with what view was this laboured defcription in- 
troduced of the two formidable-works of the Creator, the river. 
horfe and the crocodile ? 7 
_ “ But to whom then hall we afcribe the appendix contained 
in the laft two and twenty verles of the 41ft chapter? either to 
the author himfelf of the poem, who, in his fecond, but not detter 
oughts, conceived he might add fomething valuable steam 
pitture 
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picture of the crocodile ; or, which is more likely, to foine fag, 
ceeding genius, impatient to lengthen out, by his inventive 
powers, what bad juftly obtained poilefiion of the public efteem, 

‘€ After inclofing, therefore, in brackets, a /uperfetation thap 
eright well have been /pared, we will g6 on, however, to give light 
to it. 7 

«© Obferve how the appendix is ufhered in: [12, J will nob be 
filent, &Fe.] 1s this language for the Omnipotent ? Is it at af 
faitable to the grandeur of conception manifeited in the reft of the 
poemn ? The thread is too viftble, by which the purple patch, of taare 
prev thar utility, is fuftened on.” 


For a,moment, inftead, of; the Bifhop of Killalla,- we 
feemed here to have Dr; Geddes; the freedom taken is fo 
great, and the furgical. remedy fo quickly refolved. What 
are we to think?) are we,. indeed, on the fubje€& of the 
infpiration. of. the Almighty, or is it merely a produétion of 
human genius: if it be a work of man, then criticifm ply 
thy rod. | 

«« Ne&e, plette, cade, fac gemant fuis 
‘¢ Variata terga funibus.’’ i 


. But if this book be of God, let men take care what judg: 
ment they pafs, left haply they be found to be Ozoyayas 
Does this tearing out of fuch quantities from the facred 
canon, accord With our early ideas of that Divine Pro. 
vidence, which, for fo many ages; has exerted ‘its watchful 
care in the confervation of the Scriptures ?_ The liberty here 
taken is, in itfelf, an increafing evil; it opens a wide gate 
for others to enter. “In this’ work of eXpunging, men will 

ive the full reins totheir own fancies, and may Tinagive ol 
Sitiond: interpolations, fuperfetations, without ‘any. other 
proof than fome fuppofed difference in the ityle, or a falling 
off in the fubje&. - Againft'fuch meafures, we with to enter 
the ftrongeft poffible.proteft. io 


——s 





Ant. V.. Elemenis-¢f- Mechanical Philafaphy, Se- 
(Concluded from page 233.) 


HE doftrines of dynamics, as detailed in the firft part.of 
this work, and.whi¢ch may be called the metaphyfies 
mechanical philofophy,. Mate. thofe general confequences 
which refult from our notions of matter and motion.” They 
are the de{criptions, as Dr: Robifon obferves,.not of exter 
nature, but of the procedtre of the human mind in com 
fempletinig and fudying it ;°and if legitimately demonilrated, 


they would be indifputablytrae, though ro: atom of -_ 
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had ever exifted. They- are ufeful, however, only as they 
are applicable to the real phenomena of nature; and this 
author enters on the fecond part of his work by afligning 
the reafons which induced him, in the order.of his le€tures, 
to apply the doétrines of dynamics, in the firit place, to the 
explanation of the phenomena of ASTRONOMY. Thole 
phenomena, he fays, fhould be firft confidered which are 
moft general, and the moft general phenomenon which we, 
obferve is the curvilineal motion of bodies in free {pace. 


_ The globe which we inhabit, the fun, and all his attending’ 
anets and comets, are continually moving in curve-lined paths. 
And thefe curvilineal motions are compounded with all the other 
motions that are performed on the furface of this globe. When 
acannon bullet is difcharged in a foutherly direction with the 
velocity of 1500 feet in a fecond, it is at the fame time carried 
eaftward, nearly at the fame rate, by the rotation of the earth; 
and by its revolution in a yeat round the fun it is moving eaft. 
ward more than fixty times as faft. Such being the condition of 
the vifible univerfe, it appears that the deflecting forces, by 
which all thefe bodies are kept in their curvilineal paths, mutt 
be acknowledged to have the moft extenfive influence. The 
phanomena which are the indications of thefe forces claim the 
fir place in the mechanical hiftory of nature. Thefe are obs 
ferved in the celeftial motions, and aftronomy is therefore the firft 
department of that hiftory to which we fhall tutn our ate 
tention.” P. 169. 

“ Aftronomy is alfo the department of natural {Cience that is 
the moft eafily comprehended, with the diftin@tnefs and accuracy 
that deferve the name of fcience. Here we have a clear and ade. 
quate idea of the fubjeét, and a dittinét feeling of the validity 
of the evidence by which any propofition is fupported. In the 
fimpleft propofition' of common saiciiadte or hydsatlies, the fub. 
ject under confideration has a degree of complication not to be 
found in the moft abftrufe propofition in aftronomy. According. 
ly, the knowledge which we can acquire in aftronomy approaches 
near to the certainty of firft principles, while in thofe other de- 
partments it is only a fuperficial knowledge of fome very gene. 
tal property that we are able to acquire.” P. 160. 


Thefe are juft obfervations, as every man will acknow- 
ledge who has ftudied the principles of mechanical feience 
through the medium of geometry and algebra; and he who 
has not ftudied them through this medium is not qualified 
to form an eftimate of the arrangement under confideration, 

As all the forces in nature are indicated by the pheno 
mena which they are fuppofed to produce, it is ablolutel 
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neceflary to obtain, if poffible, accurate notions of tho 
phanomena, betore we attempt to fpeculate coneerning their 
canles. Dr, Robifon, therefore, previous to his enterin 
on the fubjeét of phyfical aftronomy, gives a mechanica 


hiftory of the appearances and motions of the heavenly 
bodies. 


_« The moft probable plan for acquiring a juft and fatisfattory 
knowledge of thefe particulars is to follow the fteps of our pre. 
dec:ifors in this ftudy, and firft to confider the more general and 
obvious :phitfomena. From thefe we muft deduce the opinion 
which mof obvionfly faggeft themfelves, to be corrected after. 
wards by comparing them with other phanomena, which may 
happen to be irreconcileable with them.’’ P. 169. 


This part of his tafk the author performs in a very mafterly 
and per!picuous manner, fhowing how the celeftial phano. 
mena naturally fuggefted, and mearly in the order in which 
they arofe, all the fyflems of aftronomy which have pr. 
vailed in the world; till at laft the Pythagorean fyltem iia 
had very few followers among the ancients, was revived by 
Copernicus, ‘and eftablifhed beyond the reach of controverly 


by Newton and his joes sa The profeffor, in the’ courle 


of this detail, does ample juftice to the authors of the other 
theories, admitting the ingenuity of many of them, as well 
as acknowledging that, for the pra&tical purpofes of life, fome 
there were fo conflruéted as to an‘wer almoft as well asth 
true theory, No abftraét of this hiftory of the heavens 
could be given without the nfe of diagrams; nor would the 
feientific reader be contented with an abltraét. The fd. 
lowing account, however, ot the Calendar may be & 
tra€ted 4s a fpecimen of the profeffor’s manner, while t 
will inftru€t fome of our readers, and be amufing to tiem 
all. After beflowing due piaife on the talents of. Julis 
Cafar, whom he reprefents as profoundly fkilled in altto- 
nomy, and fhowing on what principles the Pontifex Maxim 
proceeiey in retorming the Roman calendar, he obferv, 
thet 


‘« The years confifting of 3654 days were called Julian yet: 
and it was ordered byan ediét of Auguftus, that this kalendar fo! 
(Should) be ufed through the whole empire, and that the years ful 
pon be reckoned by the reigns of the different Emperm® — 

his edict was but imperfectly executed in the diftant, provi 
where the native princes were allowed to hold a vailal 
Teignty. In Egypt particularly, although the court obeyed & 
ediét, the people ‘follewed their former kalendars and epost 
Prolemy, the aftronomer, retains the reckoning of Hinge 
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by Egyptian years *, reckoned from the death of Alexander the 
Great. We muft underftand all thefe modes of computation, in 
order to make ufe of the ancient aftronomical obfervations,— 
«© The ara adopted by the Roman empire, when Chriftianity 
became the religion of the. ftate, was not finally fettied till a 
while after Conftantine. Dionyfius Exiguus, a French 
monk +, after confulting all proper documents, confiders the 25th 
of December of the forty.fifth year of Julius Cafar as the day 
of our Saviour’s nativity. The 1ft of January of the forty. 
fixth year of Cefar is therefore the beginning of the zra now 
ufed by the Chriftian world, Any event happening in this year 
is dated Anxo Domini primo. As Cafar had made his firft year a 
bif-xtile, the year of the nativity was alfo a biffextile ; and the 


_ firft year of our era begins the fhort cycle of four years, fo that 


the fourth year of our ara is biffextile. 

‘¢ That we may conne¢t this era with all the others employed 
by aftronomers or hiftorians it will be enough to know, that this 
firt year of the Chriftian wra is the 4714th of the Julian 
period. It coincides with the 4th year of the 194th Olym- 
piad till Midfummer. . It coincides with the 753d a urbe con. 
dita till April orft. It coincides with the 748th of Nabonaffer 
till Auguft the 23d. It coincides with the 324th civil year of 
Egypt, reckoning from the death of Alexander the Great, 

‘€ In the arrangement of epochs in the aftronom;cal tables, the 
years before the Chriftian era are counted backwarfds, calling the 
year of the nativity ©, the preceding year 1, &c. But chre. 
nologifts more frequently reckon the year of the nativity the 
firft before Chrift, thus, 


aie 
[tet 





* The Egyptian year confifted of 365 days. They were fen. 
fible, indeed, that the year of the feafons contained a fraétion of a 
day more, but they made no intercalation on that account, in 
order that their great day, the firft of Therh, by falling back 
one day in four periods of feafons, might, in the courfe of time, 
occupy, and therefore fan¢tify, in fucceffion, every day in the 
year! In An. Dom, 940, the firft of Theth fell on the firft of 
January, and another Sey pris year commenced on the 31ft of 
December following ; whence it is eafy to difcover on what day 
of what month of any of our years the firft of Theth falls when 
this. wandering year. commences. Rev. 

+ According to Dr. Cave (Hif. Lit.) Dionyfins was a 
Roman abbor, and by birth a Scythian. He flourithed in 533, 
and is praifed in the higheft terms by Caffiodorus in a book pub. 
ty in 5,6, at which period it appears that Dionyfius wae 
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** Years of Cxfar, 41, 425 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 40, | 
** Aftronomers, 4, 3, 2) 1, 0, Ty 2) 3) 4. 


** Chronologifts, 55 4, 3, 2) Tf, 1) 2, 3) 4%. 

“* This kalendar of Julius Cafar has manifeft advantages jn 
refpect of fimplicity, and in a fhort time fupplanted all others 
among the weftern nations. Many other nations had perceived 
that the year of feafons contained more than 365 days, but had 
not fallen on eafy methods of making the correction. It is ay 
remarkable fact, that the Mexicans, when difcovered by the 
Spaniards, employed a cycle, which fuppofed that the year con. 
tained 3653 days. “For, at the end of fifty-two years, they add 
(added) thirteen days, which is equivalent to adding one every 
fourth year. In their bieroiglyplical annals their years are 
me into parcels of four, each of which has a particular 
mark. 

** But although the Julian conftruction of the civil year greatly 
excelled all that had gone before, it was not perfect, becaufe it 
contained 11‘ 14” more than the period of feafons. This, in 128 
years, amounts exactly toa day. In 1582 it amounted to 12d¢ 
(in fa&tonly 10d) 7h. The equinoxes aiid folftices no longer happen. 
ed on thofe days of the month that were intended for them. The 
celebration of the church feftivals was altogether deranged ; for 
it muft now be remarked, that there occurred the fame embar. 
raffment on account of the lunar months, as formerly in the pagaa 
world. 

«© The Council of Nice had decreed, that the great feftival, 
Fafter, fhould be celebrated in conformity with the Jewith pafl. 
over, which was-tegulated by the new moon following the ver- 
nal equinox. All the principal (moveable) feftivals (and fafts) 
are regulated by Eafter Sunday, But by the deviation of the 
Julian kalendar from the feafons, and the words of the decree of 
the Nicene Council, the celebration of Eafter loft all conneétion 
with the paflover. For ihe decree did not fay, ¢ the firft Sunday 
after the full moon following the vernal equinox, but the firt 
Sunday after the full moon following the 21ft of March.’ It 
frequently happened, that Eafter and the paffover were fix weeks 
apart. ‘This was corrected by Pope Gregory the XTIIth in 1582, 
by bringing the 2sft of March to the equinox again. He fir 
cut off the ten days which had accumulated fince the Council of 
Nice; and to prevent this accumulation, he direffed the interca- 


a 





* This arrangement of the epochs, if correct, furnifhes data 
for. determining at once the end of the 18th century, which was 
matter of fuch keen controverfy fome years ago even among met 
of fcience. The eentury was undoubtedly completed at 1% 
o’clock P. M. of the laft day of December, 1800.—Rev. 

+ A manifeft error of the prefs ; for it is sew, at length, a fev 
lines lower. Rev. 
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lation of a biffextile to be omitted on every centurial year. But 
the error of a Julian century containing 36,525 days is not a 
whole day, but 18h 40’. Therefore the corre¢tion introduces an 
error of sh 20’. Toprevent this from accumulating, the omiffion 
of the centurial intercalation is limited to the centuries not divi- 
fble by four*. ‘Therefore 1600, 2000, 2400, &c. are till 
biffextile years; but 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, &c. are 
common years. ‘There ftill remains an error amounting to a day 
in 144 centuries; but the kalendzr is now fufficiently accurate for 
all purpofes of hiftory and record, and even for aftronomy.’’ 
P, 219, &c. 


The Profeffor, having defcribed the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, proceeds to inquire into the caufe or caufes of fuch 
motions. He examines the various hypothefes 6f the an- 
cients, and proves completely that their cry/alline orbs, were 
fich machinery conceivable, are inconfiftent with the very 
phenomena which they were invented to explain. The 


‘vortices of Des Cartes and others he proves to be equally 


inadequate to the explanation of the motions of the planets 
primary and fecondary, and of the comets, which are all 
obferved to revolve in ellipfes round the fun. He then 
notices briefly the conje€tures of Gilbert, Kepler, and Dr. 
Hooke, that the planets are kept in their orbits by a force 
analagous to magnetifm; and aor illuftrated the three 
laws of Kepler, he fhows how Newton was led, by the con- 
templation of thefe laws, to difcover the univerfal fa& or 
law of gravitation, and to account by it, in the moft fatis- 
fatory manner, for all the defle€ted motions of the planets, 
and their fatellites, as well as of the comets, and even of 
the fun himfelf. In the courfe of this detail we have a very 
fatisfattory as well as fimple demonftration of the celebrated 
7 atta which is the fifteenth of the firft book of the 

rincipia, for which, however, we muft refer the reader to 
Pp. 302, &c, of the volume before us. 

Dr. Robifon feems ftrongly inclined to adopt the ingeni- 
ous hypothefis of Dr. Herfehel refpeéting the folar Jight, and 
the body of the fun itfelf, which he thinks may be not un- 





* The reader will obferve, that it is the xumber of centuries, 
not of years, not divifible by four, that is here meant. a 
make this remark, becaufe a very intelligent friend, though 3 
franger to the fcience of chronology, obferved to the prefent 
writer, that all the centuries (meaning evidently the numbers 
4700, 1800, &e.) which the profeffor enumerates as common 
years, are divifible by four.—Rev. | | 
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inhabuiable even by creatures like ourfelves. But if this be 
fo; if “* the fun be immediately furrounded by an atmo. 
{phere, heavy and tranfparent like our air;”’ if this atmo. 
{phere ‘* reach to the height of feveral thoufand miles;” jf 
on the top of it float a ftratum of fhining clouds, allo fome 
thoufands of miles in thicknefs;’’ and if there be above this, 
at fome diftince, “* another ftratum of matter, of mof 
dazzling f{plendour, which alone illuminates the whole 
planetary fyftem ;” it does not clearly appear to us from 
from what data he infers, that the habitable furface of the 
folar nucleus is 13,000 bigger than the furface of this earth, 
and about 50 times greater than the furfaces of all the planets 
added together. It feems to be the furface of the daaeling 
matter alone that can be meafured. 

Having accompanicd his mafter Newton through all his 
aftronomical difcoveries, and proved that terrelftrial gra. 
vity, or that force which anles bodies to fall, or to prefs 
on their fupports, is only a particular example of that uni. 
verfal tendency, by which all the bodies of the folar fyflem 
are retained in their orbits, Dr. Rebifon obferves, that 


‘€ This deviation from uniform re€tilineal motion is confidered 
as an efe@, and it is of importance to difcover the caufe.. Now 
in the moft familiar inftance, the fall or preffure of a heavy body, 
we afcribe ‘the fall, or preflure indicating a tendency to fall, to 
its heavinefs. But we have no other notion of this heavinels 
than the very thing that we afcribe to it as an effect, The feel. 
ing the heavinefs of the piece of lead that lies in our hand is the 
Sum of all that we know about it. But we confider this heavinels 
as a property Of all terreftrial matter, becaufe all bodies give foms 
of thofe appearanees which we confider as indications of it. All 
move toward the earth if not fupported, and all. prefs on the 
fypport. The feeling of preffure which a heavy body excites 
hight be confidered as its charateriftic phenomenon, for it is 
this feeling which makes us think it a force—we muft oppofe our 
force to its but we cannot diftinguifh it from the feeling of any 
other equal preffure. It is moft diftinguifhable 4s the caule of 
motion, as a moving or accelerating force. In fhort, we know 
nothing of gravity but the phenomena, which we confider, not 


as gravity, but as its indication, It is, like every other force, 
an unknown quality.’’ P. 319. 


On this fubje€&t Dr. Robifon agrees exaétly with Mr. 


Vince, in his Ob/frvations on the Hypothefes which have been 
afjumed te account for the Caufe of Gravitation *. He proves, 


—_— 
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® See Brit. Crit, for January laft, p. 44, &c. 
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that the atoms of matter have all a mutual tendency to ap- 
proach each other, and explains the laws by which’ this ten- 
dency is regulated; but he fhows the abfurdity of ewe 
hypothefis w ich has been formed for the purpofe of finding 
a mechanical caufe of the phenomenon. He examinés more 
articularly the hypothefes of Leibnitz, Newton himfelf in 
bis earlier life, and Le Sage of Geneva; and proves, with 
the force of demonftration, that not one of them is confiflent 
with the phenomena for which it pretends to account. He 
is fo far, however, from contending for the: mutual athon 
of matter upon matter at adiflance, that he pronounces it 
abfurd to fay, that matter aé?s, in the proper fenfe of the 
word, at all, either at a diflance or in contaft; though, 
fhould a perfon fay that, by the will of the Creator, he 
prefence of the particle 6 is a fufficient reafon for @ ape 
proaching to it, it would be difficult to prove the aflertion ab. 
furd. To prove fuch an affertion abfurd would indeed: be 
impoffible, for every day and every hour furnifh numberlefs 
inflances of its truth. 

Having proved that the force of gravitation is direétly as 
the quantity of gravitating matter, and inverfely as the {quare 
of the diftance, the profeilor obferves, that 


“ The firft general remark which arifes from the eftablifhment 
of univerfal and mutual gravitation is, that the coihmon centre 
of the whole fyftem is not affected by it, and is either at reft, 
or if in motion, this motion is produced by a force which is 
external to the fyftem, and ats equally and in the fame dire¢tion 
on every body of the fyftem. 

* A force has been difcovered pervading the whole fyfem, 
and determining or regulating the motions of every individual 
body init. The problem which naturally offers itfelf firft to 
eur difcuffion is, to afcertain what qwill be the motion of a body 
projefed from any given point of the folar fyftem, in any particular 
direBion, and with any particular velocity—what will be the form 
of its path, how will it move in this path, aud where will it be at 
any infant (that) we choofe to name. 

Sir Ifaac has given, in the 41ft propofition of his firft book, 
the folution of this problem in the moft general terms, not limited 
to the obferved Jaw of gravitation, but extended to any con. 
ceivable relation between the diftances and the intenfity of the 
force. This is unqueftionably the moft fublime problem that 
can be propofed in mechanical philofophy, and is well known by 
the name of the INVERSE PROBLEM OF CENTRIPETAL FORCES, 
But, in this extent, it is a problem of pure dynamics, and does 
not inake a part of phyfical aftrunomy. Our attention is limited 
to the centripetal force which conne¢ts this part of the creation 
O04 
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of God—a forte inverfely proportional as the fquare of the 
diftances.’’ P. 353- 


The author gives an elegant and perfpicuous folution of 
this problem thus limited; vindicates the general demonttra. 
tion given by Newton, againift the worfe than petulant cavils 
of John Bernouilli; at y accounts for what every young 
aftronomer has probably felt as an objeftion to the 
Newtonian theory—the retiring of the planet from the fun 
when in the perihelion, where the centripetal force is the 
greateft of all. 

In the propofitions, in which all this is done, and which 
we cannot tranfcribe for want of diagrams, nothing is con. 
fidered but the motion of one planet round the fun. There 
are, however; in the fyftem, feveval planets, primary and 
fecondary ; and as gravitation 1s univerfal, the regular ellip. 
tical motion of any individual planet, produced by its 
vitation to the fun, muft be continually difturbed by its 
gravitation to the other planets. This difturbance is pro- 
portional to the fquare of the diftance from the difturbing 


planet inverfely, and to the quantity of matter in that planet 
diretily. 


«¢ The queftions which occur in this department of the ftudy 
are gencrally-of the moft delicate nature, and require the mof 
fcrupulous attention to a variety of circumftances. It is not 
enough go know the direction and intenfity of the difturbing 
force in every point of a planet’s motion. We muft be able to 
collect into one aggregate the minute and almoft imperceptible 
changes that have accummulated through perhaps a long tratt of 
time, during which the forces are continually changing, both in 
dire¢tion and in intenfity, and are frequently. combined with other 
forces, This requires the conftant employment of the/inverle 
method of fluxions, which’ is by far the moft difficult department 
of the higher geometry, and is {till in an imperfect ftate, Thefe 
problems have been exclufively the employment of the moft emt 
ment mathematicians of Europe, the only perfons who are ina 
condition to improve the Newtonian philofophy ; and the refult 
of their labours has fhown, in the cleareft manner, its fapreme 
excellence, and total diffimilitude to all the phyfical theories 
which save (had) occupied the aitention of philofophers before 
the days of the admired inventor. For the feeming anomalies 
that are obferved in the folar fyftem are, all of them, the conle- 
sa 8 of the univerfal operation of ove fimple force, without 
the interference of any other, and are all fufceptible of the mot 
precife meafurement and comparifon with obfervation; fo that 
what we choofe to call anomalies, irregularities, and difturbances 
are as much the refult of the general pervading principle as the 
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elliptical motions, of which they are regarded as the difturb- 
ances.’’  P. 373+ 
In this elementary courfe of inftru€tion, intended for 
young men, who were probably little {killed in the higher 
eometry, the profeflor could not give a.minute detail of 
the mutual diflurbances of the planetary motions, . By con- 
fidering, however, the effe€ts which, by the law of gravi- 
tation, the motions of the planet Jupiter and the earth have on 
each other, he exhibits a very clear view of the fubjeét, and 
fhows on what principles all the difturbing forces in the 
fyftem muft be determined, if the powers of the human 
mind fhall ever prove themfelves equal to fuch a tak. The 
inequalities of the lunar motions are the moft diffieult of all 
tobe reconciled to the theory of gravitation ; but the labours 
of Euler, D’Alembert, Clairaut, Meyer, De la Grange, and 
La Place, which are here noticed and illuftrated as far as. was 
confiftent with the objeé& of an elementary treatife, have 
been crowned with fuch fuccefs as renders it impoffible to 
doubt, that all the apparent perturbations of the planetary 
motions are the neceflary refult of the univerfal law ef gra- 
vitation ; and that they are all periodical and compenfated in 
oppofite points of every period. In the courfe of thefe 
di{quifitions Dr. R. proves, that 


“ The moon’s gravitation to the fun is more than twice her 
gravitation to the earth. ‘The confequence of this is, that even 
when the moon is in conjunétion, at new moon, betwees the earth 
and the fun, her path in abfolute fpace is concave towards the 
fun and convex towards the earth. Even there fhe is deflected, 
not toward the earth, but toward the fun. ‘This isa very curious, 
and feemingly paradoxical affertion. But nothing 1s better 
eftablifhed. The tracing (of) the moon’s motion in abfolute 
fpace is the completeft demonftration of it. It is not a loo 
curve, as one, at firft thinking, would imagine, but a line 
always concave towards the fun. Indeed, fcarcely any thing 
can be more unlike than the real motions of the moon are to what 
we firft imagine them to be. At new moon fhe appears to be 
moving to the left, and we fee her gradually paffing the ftars, 
leaving them to the right; and calculating from the diftance 
240,000 miles, and the angular motion about half a degree in an 
hour, we fhould fay, that fhe is moving to the left at the rate of 
38 miles in a minute. But the fact is, that the is then moving 
tothe right at the rate of 1100 miles ina minute, But as the 
earth, from whence we view her, is moving at the rate of 1140 
miles in a minute, the moon is left behind.’”’ P. 400. Note. 


_ The author proceeds to inquire into the figure neceffarily 
g'ven to the earth and other planets by the force of gravita- 
tion, 
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tion, combined with the centrifugal force produced by the 
rotation of each planet round its own axis. This he does 
by a feries of problems rigidly demonftrated, which, hew. 
ever, he acknowledges to have been molily fuggefled by 
Bofcowich; andthe refult agrees much better with the mi f 
ginal conje€ture of Newton than-any of the meafurements 
of degrees, which have been made fur the purpofe in diffe. 
rent latitudes. It is here fhown, that none of thefe me:fure. 
ments have been exatt, and indeed it is hardly poffible tha 
they could be exact. The reader, who has been litle ae. 
cullomed to fuch {peculations, will here meet with man 
things that will at once delight and aftonifh him; but he will 
find Dr. Robifon candidly acknowledging how much he has 
been indebted to Clairaut, Stirling, M. Saurin, La Place, and 
other eminent mathematicians, who have cultivated this de. 
partment of phyfical fcience, znd like a man of real genius, 
never claiming as his own what can be claimed by another, 

We neat find the learned author fpeculating on the nature 
and form of Saturn’s ring, in which he differs in many points 
from La Place, and feems to confider the ring as kind.of 
ot vifcous fubftance refembling melted glafs. in account. 
ing for the phenomenon of the moon’s always prefenting 
the fame furface to the earth, (p. 517,) he diflers from 
Newton, and very properly attributes all the motions of the 
moon to that confummate fkill which is manifeft in every 
part of the fyftem. 


“¢ The manifeft fubferviency, to great and good purpofes, i 
(of) every thing that we in fome meafure underftand, leaves us 
no room to imagine, that this adjuftment of the lunar motions 
is not equally proper.’’ P. 520. 


Dr. R. having enumerated various hypothefes that have 
been framed concerning the nature of thet curious appear- 
ance, called the zediacal light, fhows thet none of them are 
fatisfa€tory, oreven reconcileable with the phanomena; and 
candidly concludes that we are yet ignorant of the neture and 
mechamim of this thining matter in which the fun feems to 
be immerged, 

The author next males fome pious as well as philofophical 
refle€tions on the rotation of each planet round its own axis, 
combined with its revolution round the fun; fhows the m- 
adequacy of the various hypothefes which have been formed 
to account for thefe phaaomena mechanically ; and cone 
cludes that fuch a form and fuch a rotation have, by infinite 
wifdom, been giver to each planet, primar and fecondary, 
as was fuitable to its deltination. 
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« | acknowledge,”’ fays he, that the influence of final caufes 
has been frequently and egregioufly mifapplied, and that thefe 
ignorant and precipitate attempts to explain phenomena, or to 
account for them, and even fometimes to authenticate them, have 
certainly obftracted the progrefs of true fcience, But what gift 
of God has.not been thus abufed? A true philofopher will never 
be fo regardlefs of logic as to adduce final caufes as arguments for 
the reality of any fa@, but neither will he have fuch a horror at 
the appearances of wifdom, as to fhun looking at them, And we 
apprehend, that unlefs fome 


 Frigidus obfiiterit circum pracordia fangmis,’* 


jt is not in any man’s power to hinder himfelf from perceiving 
and wondering at them. Surely 


‘© To look through Nature up to Noture’s Géd 


eannot be an unpleafant tafk to a heart endowed with an ordinary 

fhare of fenfibility ; and the face of nature, exprefling the Supreme 

Mind which gives animation to its features, is an objec more 
leafing than the mere workings of blind matter and motion.” 
. §28. 


The preceffion of the equinoxes and the nutation of the 
earth's axis, depending on the law of gravitation and the 
oblate form of thé fpherotd, we have next a fhort but per- 
fpicuous view of thefe phanomena, which, however, the pro- 
flor intended to refume under a fubfequent divifion of 
his general fyftem, when he fhould treat mathematically of 
fotatory motion. 

As the law of gravitation feems to pervade the whole 
material univerfe, Dr. Robifon is of opinion, that the fixed 
fars, which, with every other philofopher, he confiders as 
fo many funs, having each its fyftem of revolving planets, 
would in a feries of ages all coalefce in one mals, were not 
the influence of gravitation counteraéted by fome projettile 
forces equally extenfive with itfelf. This leads him to fupe 

fe, with Herfchel and others, that there is in the univerfe 
Sais immenfe central body, round which the different funs 
and {yflems of fans revolve in a manner fimilar to the re- 
Volutions of the planets with their fatellites round our fun. 
The fuppofition is extremely plaufible; and from fome fatts 
which he enumerates, appeats indeed to be more than plau. 
fible. But though the balancing power of projeétile forces 
feems fufficient to fecure the permanency of the univerfe, 


“ I muft obferve,’’ fays the profeffor, ‘* that there are ap. 
pearances in the heavens which make it evident, that the day 
may come when the heavens foall pa/s away the a feroll that is 
Solded 
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folded up, when the flars in heaven foall fail, and the fun frall 
ceafe to give his light. ‘The fuftaining hand of God is ftill ne. 
ceflary, and the prefent order and harmony which he has enabled 
us to underftand and to admire, is wholly dependent on his will, 
and its duration is one of the unfearchable meafures of his pro. 
vidence. What has become of the dazzling ftar, furpatfing 
Venus in brightnefs, which fhone out all at once in November, 
1572, and determined Tycho Brahé to become an aftronomer? 
He did not fee it at half an hour paft five, as he was crofling fome 
fields in going to his laboratory ; but returning about ten, he 
came to a crowd of country people, who were ftaring at fome. 
thing behind him, Looking round, he faw this wonderful objea, 
It was fo bright that his ftaff had a thadow. It was of a 
dazzling white, with a little of a bluith tinge. In this ftate it 
continued about three weeks, and then became yellowith and lefs 
brilliant. Its brilliancy diminifhed faft after this, and it became 
more ruddy, like glaring embers. Gradually fading, it was 
wholly invifible after fifteen months.”” P. 561. 


A fimilar phenomenon impelled Hipparchus, not only to 
the ftudy of aftronomy, but alfo to the formation of a 
catalogue of the ftars, that pofterity might know whether 
any changes happened in the heavens. Changes accordingly 
have been obferved; for feveral flars, not only in his cata. 
logue, but alfo in the catalogues of sp, 3 Beigh, oe 
Brahé, and even Flamftead, are not now to be feen. “ 

are gone,” as the profeflor obferves, ‘* and have left no 
trace.’’ In thefe faéis, as well as in the moft incontrovertible 
marks of great and general changes, exhibited by the earth 
and the moon, 


“* We fee enough,’’ he adds, ** to convince us, that the cor. 
poreal univerfe bears no marks of eternal duration, or of exifting 
as it is, by its ows exergy. No!—all is perifhable—all requires 
the fuftaining hand of God, and is fubjeét to the unfearchable 
defigns of its Author and Preferver.”’ P. 564. 


As the phenomena of the tides in our ocean evidently 
depend on the fun and moon, the profeffor has with 
propriety explained them in this tehan of his work. They 
cannot indeed be called aftronomical phenomena, but aT 
are evidently effe€is of that great mechanical caufe whi 
keeps the earth and the moon in their refpeétive orbits. It 
is impoffible, without diagrams, to give any abftraét of his 
doctrine on this fubjeét, that would be intelligible; but we 
have never feen the Newtonian theory more perfpicuoully | 


detailed, nor the apparent irregularities of the tides more 
faisfa€torily accounted for and reconciled to the ee 
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The following explanation of one —_ anomaly is intel- 
ligible by fell, and will give the reader fome notion of the 


manner in which our author has treated this part of his 


fubjett. 


«¢ Suppofe the earth fluid to the centre, and at reft, without 
any external difturbing force. The ocean will form a ‘perfect 
{phere. Let the moon now actonit. ‘The waters will gradually 
rife immediately under the moon, and in the oppofite part of ‘the 
earth, finking all round the equator of the fpheroid. Each par. 
ticle proceeds to its ultimate fituation with an accelerated motion, 
becaufe, till then, the difturbing force exceeds the tendency of the 
water to fubfide. ‘Therefore, when the form is attained whith 
balances thofe forces, the motion does not ftop, juft as a pendo- 
lum does not ftop when it reaches the loweft point of its arch of 
vibration, Suppofe that the moon ceafes to aét at this inftant. 
The motion will fill goon, and the ocean will overpafs the 
balanced figure, but witha retarded motion, as the pendulum rifes 
on the other fide of the perpendicular. It will ftop at a certain 
form, when all the former acceleration is done away by the teh- 
dency of the water to fubfide. It now begins to fubfide at the 
poles of the fpheroid, and torife at the equator, and after a cer. 
tain time it becomes a perfect fphere, that is, the ocean has its 
natural figure. But it paffes this figure as far on the other fide, 
and makes a flood where there was formerly an ebb; and i# wodld 
now ofcillate for ever, alternately {welling and contra¢ting at the 
points of fyzigy and quadrature. If the moon do not ceafé to 
act, as was juft now fuppofed, there will till be ofcillations, but 
fomewhat different from thofe now mentioned. ‘The middle form, 
on both fides of which it ofcillates in this cafe, is not the perfect 
fphere, but the balanced fpheroid.’’ P. 637. 


The author makes fome obfervations on the tides in our 
amofphere, and in the planet Jupiter, and then concludes 
the volume with refleétions on the law of gravitation, which 
are at once elegant, pious, and philofophical. It is well 
known, that the rafh hypothefis, or rather query, thrown but 
by Newton concérning a material caufe of gravitation, was 
by others adopted as a faét, and employed by one party to 
convert philofophy into fanatical jargon, and by another to 
ferve as the foundation of a fyitem of atheifm. “That hy po- 
thelis, however, -has been long abandoned by every man 
who has ferionfly afked himfelt what notion be has of’an 
ethereal or elaftic fluid; but the atheifls have not abandoned 
their hopelefs caufe. ; 


“ Of all the marks of purpofe and wife contrivanx inthe 
folar fy tem the moft confpicuous,’’ fays Dr. R. ** is the fele€tion 
of a gravitation in the inverfe duplicate ratio of the dittanees. 

' Tid 
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Tilt within thefe few eventful years it has: been the profeffed ad. 
_miration of philofophers of ail fects. -Even the materialifts haye 
not always been upon their guard, nor taken care to fupprefs their 
wonder at the a/mof eternal duration and order which it fecures 
to the folar fytem. But M. de la Place annihilates at once al} 
the wifdom of this fele¢tion by faying, that this law of gravi. 
tation és effential to all qualities that are diffufed from a cenie, 
At is the law of action inherent im an atom of matter, in virtue of 
its mere exiftence. Therefore it is no indication of purpofe, or 
mark of choice, or example of wifdom. J¢ cannot be otherwif, 
Matter is what it is. 

*« M. de la Place was aware, that this affertion, fo cont 
to a notion long and fondly entertained, would not be admitted 
without fome unwillingnefs. He therefore gives a demonfiratin 
of his propofition, He compares the action of gravity’ at different 
diftances with the illumination of a furface placed at different dif. 
tances from the radiant point. Thus, if light diffufed. froma 
- fhine through a hole an inch fquare, and be received.on a 
urface parallel to the hole, and twice as far from the radiant 
point, we know that it will illuminate a furface of four {quar 
inches, Therefore, fince all the light which cavers thefe four 
inches came through a hole of one inch, the light in any partof 
the illuminated furface is four times weaker than in the hok, 
where it is four times denfer. In like manner, the intenfity and 
efficiency of any quality diffufed from a point, and operating 
twice the diftance, mutt be four times lefs or weaker ; and at thrice 
the diftance it muft be nine times weaker, &c. &¢. 

‘« But there is not the leaft fhadow of proof here, nor any 
fimilarity on which an argument may he founded. We hayepo 
conception of any degrces or magnitude in the intenfity of ay 
fuch* quality as gravitation, attraction, or repulfion, nor ay 
meafure of them, except the wry effe& which we conceive them ts 
produce. At_a double diftance, gravity will generate one fourth 
"Of the velocity in the fame time. But this meafure of its ftrengt 

or weaknefs has no conne@tion whatever with denfity, 
figured magnitude, on which connection the whole (of M.dek 
Place’s) argument is founded. What can be meant by a dowble 
denfity of gravity? What is this denfity ? It is. purely a 
| metrical notion, and in our endeavour to conceive it with 
diftinginefs, we find our thoughts employed upon a. certain deter: 
mined number of lines, {preading every way from the radiant pom 
lt is very true that the number of thefe lines, which will be inter 
cepted by a given furface at twice the diftance, will be only ont 
fourth of the number intercepted by the fame furface at. the! 
ple diftance. Eut I do not fee how this can apply to the inte 
fitv of a mechanical force, unlefs we can confider this force # # 
effe@, and can fhow the influence of each tine in producing te 
effect whith we cali the force, and which we confider as the cani¢ 
of the phenomenon called gravitation, But if we abe 
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siew of it, it is no longer an example of his propofition—a force 
diffuled from a centre. For, in order to have the efficiency in- 
verfely as the fquare of the diftance, it is meafured by the num- 
ber of efficient lings intercepted. Here it is plain, that the effi- 
ciency of one of thefe lines is held to be equal at every diftance 
from the centre. -Such incongruity is mere nonfenfe, 

This conception of a bundle of lines is the fole foundation 
for any argument in the prefent cafe. La Place indeed tries to 
avoid this by a different way of expreffing his example. A cer- 
tain quantity of light, fays he, goes through the hole. “This is 
iniformly fpread over four times the furface, and muft’ be’ four 
times thinner fpread. But this, befides employing a gratuitous 
notion of light, which may be refufed*, involves the fame no. 
tion of diferete numerical quantity. If light be not conceived 
to confift of atoms, there can be no difference of denfity; and if 
we confider gravity in this way, we get into the hypothefis of 
fnechanical impulfion, and are no longer ¢onfidering gravity as 
aprimordial force or quality. | 

“But this pretended demonftration is fill more deficient in 
metaphyfical accuracy. ‘The propofition to be demonftrated is, 
that the gravitation towards an atom of matter is (muft be) in 
the inverfe duplicate ratio of the diftance, in whatever point of 
Space the gravitating atom is placed. But if we take our proof of 
the ratio from the conception of thefe lines and their denfity, 
we.at once admit that there are an infinity of fituations in which 
there is no gravitation at all, namely, in the intervals of thefe 
lines, The number of fitaations in which the atom gravitates 
is a mere nothing in comparifon of thofe in which it does not. 
We muft either fuppofe that both the quality, and the furface 
influenced by it are continuous, uninterrupted,—or both muft be 
conceived as di/erete numerical quantities, the quality operating 
along a certain number of lines, and the furface confifting of a 
certain number of points, We maft take one of thefe views; for 
there is no other. But neither of them gives us any conception 
of a different energy at different diftances. If the furface be 
continuous, and the quality every where operative, there can be 
no difference of effet, unlefs we at once admit that the energy 
itfelf changes with the diftance. But this change can haye no 
telation to a change of denfity, a thing altogether inconceivable 
in a continuous fabitatices—whiere every place is full, there can 
be no {room for) morc. On'the other hand, if the quality, be 
exerted only along certain lines, and the furface owly contain {con- 
tain only) a certain number of points, we can find no ground for 

blithing any proportion.’”” Nay, {we add) the atom, or col- 
#cuon of atoms, may be fo placed as not to gravitate at all, 


a 





* We think that it maf be refufed, as inconfiftent with the 
omena of refraction and reflection. —Xev. 4 
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‘‘ The fimple and true ftate of the queftion is this, Suppo 
uch 


only two indivifible atoms, or two mathematical points of 
atoms, in the univerfe. If thefe atoms be fuppofed'to attra 
each other, wherever they are placed, do we perceive any thing 
in our conception of this force, that can enable us to fay that the 
attraction is equal or unequal, at different differences ? For my 
own part I know ai", The gravitation, and its law of a@tion, 
are mere phenomena, like the thing which I call matter. This 
is equally unknown to me. I merely obferve certain relations, 
which have hitherto been conftant, and I am led by the conftity. 
tion of my mind to expect the continuation of thefe relations, 
My collection of fuch obfervations is my knowledge of its na. 
ture. This gravitation is one of them, and this is all that | 
know about it. | 

«« The obferved relations may be fuch that they involve cer. 
tain confequences. This, in particular, has confequences that 


cannot be difputed. If gravitation in the ratio of _ be the 


primordial relation of all matter, and the fource of all others, 
(which is a part of La Place’s fyftem) it is impoffible that’a par. 
ticle compofed of fuch atoms can act with a force which decreafes 
more rapidly by an increafe of diftance. But there are many 
oe neon which indicate a much more rapid decreafe of force. 


imple -cohefion of folid bodies is one of thefe. The i 
f fome exploding compofitions fhews the fame thing. We may 

add, that no compofition of /uch atoms can form repelling parti. 

cles, nor (or) give rife to many expanfive fluids, or i to 

of the ordinary’ phenomena of elaitic bodies.’* P. 686, &c, 


The importance of this reafoning will be a fufficient 
apology, we trult, to our readers, for the length of the ex- 
tra&t. ‘The tendency towards atheifm betrayed by too many 

hilofophers of the prefent day, renders it our duty to em- 
Beaci every opportunity of exhibiting true philofophy as the 
handmaid of religion. In this light the appears every w 
in the volume before us, and would doubtlefs have a 
in it in every fubfequent volume, had the excellent author 
lived to complete his fyftem. Of this we are indeed af- 
fured by himfelf. Speaking of this fubje€t and the dange: 
rous tendency of La Place’s doétrine, he fays, 


*€ Nor am I (have 1) yetdone with it. A demonftration has been 
recently offered, in a work which profeffes to explain the intimal 
tution of matter, and to account for all the phenomena @ 

the univerfe. This will come in my way when we fhall be e@- 
ployed in confidering the force of cohefion, Till then, reguit/cat 


im pace.”’ 
We 
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We are. not altogether ftrangers to this pretended demon- 
Rration, nor to the correfpondence which took plack on it, 
between the author of this book and a late illuftrious prelate ; 
whole knowledge of the principles of the Newtonian fyftem 
of the world will not be queftioned. As Dr, Robifon's detec- 
tion of the fallacy was, in the opinion of his Lordfhip, com- 

lete, (we ovitfelics never faw that deteétion), we truft that 
it will not be longer’ withheld from the public. It occurs, 
we fee, in that, part of the f\'ftem which treats of ‘the force 
of cohefion; and .as COHESION appears to have ‘occupied 
the fecond place id the author's arrangement of the articles 
of which his great work, wag to confift*, it would probably 
have been confidered in’ the next volume. ‘That volume, 
we fhould imagine, muft have been left in a ftate almoft, if 
not altogether, fit for the prefs; and we may venture to 
affure the profeffor’s ftiends, that the Britifh public is too 
generous a body not to make every allowance for flovenli- 
nefs, or even inaccuracy, in the pofthumous works of a man 
of genius and virtue. If we might in the mean time ha- 
zard a conjeéture, refpeéting the means which he may have 
employed to demonftrate that the law of gravitation, is not fo 
effential to the exiftence of matter, that it could not have 
been otherwife than in the inverfe ratio of the {quares of the 
diftances, we would fuppofe that he had adopted, for this 
purpofe, the mathematical part of the theory of Bofcovich; and 
in Gur opinion he could not have adopted or devifed mi fav: 
better. To feel the force of a demonftration, condutted on 
the principles of that theory, a man muft indeed be tolerably 
conyerfant in the higher geometry : but perhaps the following 
obfervations on cohefion may be fufficient to convince any 
perfon that the eftablifhed law of. gravitation is not effential to 
all qualities that are diffufed, ot {eem to be diffufed, from a 
centre; and that the heavenly bodies might have tended to- 
watds each other, by a force decreafing in any ratio that 
had feemed good to him who brought all things into being, 
and continues ta uphold them by the word of his power. 

Nothing feems to be now more univerfally admitted, than 
that the particles of the denfeft bodies are not in abfolute con- 

The pha@nomena indeed of expanfion ‘by heat, and 
contraction by cold, tender this truth indifputable: The 
particles therefore of lead, and gold, and iron, and of every 
other material fubftance, are held together by fome force 
which may be called attraétion ; but accotding to La Place, 
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and the other philofophers of the fame {chool, every force of 
this kipd decreafes, and cam decreafe, only in the inverfe 
ratio of the dquares of the diflances. The phariomena, 
however, are altogether irreconcilable to this doétrine. 
iron wire, 0.078 of an itch in diaineter, is capable of fup. 
porting 549.25 lbs. avoirdupoile, without breaking, The 
force of attraction, therefore, which keeps the particles of 
iron at their natural diftances, muft be fomewhat_ gteater 
than what is neceffary to balance 549.25 Ibs. avoitdupoife; 
but let the particles aged wire be feparated from each other 
a hair’s-breadth, or the tenth part of a hair’s-breadth, or even 
fo far as to admit only a ray of light, will the force requifite 
to feparate them pear ds tenth of a hair’s-breadth be only fg 
much lefs than the force that fir e greagi them, as the 
{quares of their diftances is incréafed by that feparation? 
and will.the force requifite to carry them toa diflance from 
each other only gradually diminifh in the ratio. of the fquares_ 
of the increafed diflances?* : 
Again, lcad and gold are much denfer than iron, Thé 
atoms of which they confifl muft therefore be nearer to each 
other than the atoms of iron; and. upon the principles of 
La Place, kept together by a greater force. Yet.a wire of 
gold, 0,078 c+ je uech in diameter, docs not fupport a third, 
nora wire of lead the tenth part of the weight which is {ups 
ported by a fimilar wire of iron; though, after the sticks 
of thefe different. bodies are feparated ever fo little, ia 
may be carried to any diftance by forces. not indeed equal, 
but direéily in the ratio of the quantity ot matter in each. 
Thus, though it requires much lefs force to overcome the 
attraction by which the atoms of gold, or of lead, are held 
together, than te overcome the force by which the atoms of 
iron are attraéted to each other ; the cafe is juft reverfed, 
where the force is to be overcome, which sels equal mage 
nitudes of thefe metals to the earth. All] thefe objeétions te 
La Place’s doftrine are ftill more ftriking, when’ the cohe- 
fion and gravitation of quickfilver are compared with the 
cohefion and gravitation-of iron. me 


From thele obfervations we think it appears incontroverti« 
ble, chat the law of aeeruatian though efllablifhed with infinse 
wildotn, might have been different f.om what itis : and | Na 
iadeed every thing which. is called attraftion, refults from # 
power foreign’ from matter, What that power is, we neee 
not inquire; for it mufl.be at laftrefolved into, the fiat. 
the Almiginy, when he forinatl the univerfe. It was B 
wil! that matter fhould tend towards matter by laws, many of 
which he has enabled man to difcover: “ He fpake, and it 

. was 
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Robifon's Elements of Mechanical Philofopby>Vol. I. 62% 


was Gone; he commanded, and it ftood fats" and every 
attempt that has been made to explain this univerfal ten- 
dency, by the interpofition of “ethers, ahd" vortices, and 
wers radiating from a centre, has ended in atheifin or abs 
fardity. Under fuch attempts): © © 9 geno > # 


« Philofophy, that lean’d on Heaven before, 9 | 
Shrinks to he fecond caufe, and is rio midte.”*’ my 2d 


From the view that we have taken’ ofthis work, the reader 
will perceive that we think it-of great ‘value. We do indeed 
think it of extraordinaty value. We do indeed think it one 
of the moft valuable works ‘on! Dynatnics’ and’ Aftronomy’ 
that we have feen; but like every other work of man it is 
imperfect. The author's tanguage, though generally—-per- 
fpicuous, is often lovenly, and fometimes hardly grammati- 
cal; and of fome of his metaphyfical diftingtions we'pérceive 
not the foundation. Thus, {peaking (p; 37) of ‘the .confu- 
- of thought .occafioned: by. the phrale wis inert, be 
ays, ‘ar? A “ths! ta 


 Thefe doubts and diffiéulties in: the ftidy have’ all ari 
from the intruduétion of the notion of reffance, or force ex 

by ‘matter; in order to remain ay itis, . It would have beem ine! 
finitely better to have employed 'the word x&acTaon;» becaufe 
this is the expreffion of the very faét.’’ Was ,! 


Surely this is. a.diflin€tion. without a difference; ot if there 
beany difference, the word reaéfion is the lefs proper of the 
two, becaufe interpreted literally it is more expreflive of force 
than rehifanee and therefore lefs applicable to inert matter... 

Dr, Robifon too, in fome of his mathematical conclu- 
fons, differs from aftronomers of great name, particularly, 
in what he fays. (p, 251). of thé probability, of the planet 
Mars being hal/ow, and (p. 390) of the node of Jupiter’s orbit 
advancing in the ecliptic ; but on thefe points he may be right, 
for we have not examined the queftions with; fuficient care. 
toenable us to. decide abn and thofe from whom he 
difents. In the following pallage, however, while diffent.. 
ing trom others, he feems to contradiG& what he had. himfelf 

ly demonQrated. | : 


"It is on all hands agreed that out winter tides exceed the 
fimmer tides. This is thought to confitm that point of the: 
whieh makes the fun’s aceuntulating force greater as his 
dittance diminithes. .I am doubtful of the applicability of this 
Principle, betaufe the approach of the’ fan caufes. the moon to 
recede, and ‘her recefs is in the agpantin mtgesens 9 
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528 Cary’s Tranflation of Dante, Vol. II. 


proach. Her accumulating force is, therefore, diminithed in the 
{efquiplicate (Q. fextuplicate?) ratio of the fun’s appreach, and 
her influence on the phenomena of the tides exceeds the fun’s,”” 


P. 651. 


When we compare this with what is demonftrated in page 
428 of this volume, the ingenious author’s doubt appears 
to be groundlefs. Thefe, nd a few trifling overfights fuch 
as thele, may be magnified into great e:rors by thofe im- 
pious feiolilts who never forgive a philofopher who fleps 
out of his, way, however, little, to eflablifh the firfl prin. 
ciples of religion ; but by readers of a different defcripticn, 
they will be viewed only as {pots on the fun. 





Arv. (VI. The Inferns of Dante Alighieri. Canto XVIII. 
et Seq. With a@ Tranflation in Englifh Blank Verfe, Notes, 
and a Life of the Author. By the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, A.M. 12mo. Vol. 2d. Carpenter. 1807. 


j E have before commended. the fir volume* of this 

elegant, but by no means trifling literary. labour. 
Dante created, as it were, a Janguage of his own, his diction, 
though eminent for its purity, 1s occafionally harfh and 
perplexed, and more remarkable for energy than {weetnels. 
His fubjeét alfo, thus far, employed m defcribing the 
punifhment of human vice in the infernal regions, prefented 
no eafy tafk to the tranflator. Mr. Cary has furmounted 
thefe difficulties, and has given the third part of a very 
elegant work to Englifh Literature. He has by no means 
in the fecond volume diminifhed his claims to our praife, 
either as a Poet or a Commentator. We feleét two pal- 
{ages only, as corroborative of his poetical pretenfions ; his 
merit as a Commentator, and his familiar acquaintance 
with the beft writers of Italy and of his own country, 18 ap- 
parent; as well from the notes, which, though generally 
eoncife, are always pointed and pertinent, as fromm the va 
rious parallel paflages which he has diflinguifhed. 

After traverfing the various departments of Hell allotted 
to the feducers of women, praétilers of fimony, divination, 
peculators, &c, é&c. we come to the 24th Canto which opens 
14 this {pirted manner. 


— 





—_—q,—- 


* See vol. xxvis_p. 18. Of Mr. Boyd’s valuable-tranflation 
of the whole work, the Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradifo, we 
have alfo {poken, with due praife, vol. xxi. p. 255. Mr--Caty’® 
ts more literal, and wore cxplanatary, 
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Cary’s Tranflation of Dante; Voi. 41. 


*¢ In the years early nonage, when the fun 

"Tempers his treffes in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now towards equal day the nights recede, 

When as the rime upon the earth puts dn 

Her dazzling fifters image, but not long 

Her milder fway endures, then rifeth™ 

The village hind, whom fails his wiatry ftore, 

And looking out beholds the plain around 

All whiten’d, whence impatiently he fmites 

His thighs;’ and to his hut returning in, 

‘There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 

As a difcomfited and helplefs man ;- 

‘Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 

Spring in his befom, finding e’en thus foon 

The world hath chang’d its countenance, grafps his crook, 

And forth to pafture drives his little flock : 

So me my guide difhearten’d, when I faw 

His troubled forehead, and fo fpeedily 

That ill was cur’d ; for at the fallen bridge 

Arriving, towards me with a look as {weet, 

He turn’d him back, as that I firft beheld 

: At the fteep mountain’s foot. Regarding well 

. The ruin, and fome counfel firft maintain’d 

, With his own thought, he open’d wide his arm 

, And took me up. As one, who, while he works, 
Computes his labour’s iffue, that he feems 

: Still to forefee the effect, fo lifting me 

| Up to the fummit of one peak, he fix’d 

| His eye upon another. ‘* Grapple that,’’ 

, Said he, ‘* but firft make proof, if it be fuch 

; As will fuftain thee.’’ For one capp’d with lead 

This were no journey. Scarcely he, though light, 

And I, though onward pufh’d from crag to crag, 

Could mount. And if the precinct of this coatt 

Were net lefs ample than the laft, for him 

I know not, but my. ftrength had furely fail’d."’ P. 117. 


In the portion of the work which follows, the reprefen- 
‘ tation of the flate of the giants of old, Enceladus, Antzus, 

&c. is remarkably curious, and well tranflated; but the 
j whole poem does not contain, either in itfelf or in its verfion, 
‘ 4 more pathetic, or more interefting paflage than the 


famous ftory of Count Ugolino, fo well known from Sir 
Jolhua Reynolds’s fublime piéture of the fubject. 


‘* Know I was on earth 
Count Ugolino, and th’ Archbifhop he 
Roggieri. Why I neighbour him fo clofe, 
Now lift. That through effect of his ill thoughts, 
In him my truft repofing, I was°ta’en 
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Cary's Tranflation of Dante, Vol. LI. 


And after murder’d, need is not I tell. 
What therefore thou canft not have heard, that is 


How cruel was the murder, fhalt thou hear, 

And know if he have wrong’d me. A fmall grate 
Within that mew, which for my fake the name 
Of famine bears, where others yet muit pine, 
Already through its opening fev’ra} moons 

Had fhown me, when I flept the evil fleep, 

‘That from the future tore the curtain off, 

This one, mé thought, as matter of the fport, 
Rode forth to chafe the gaunt wolf and his whelps 
Unto the mountain, which forbids the fight 
Of Lucca to the Pifan, With lean ae 
Inquificive and keen, before him rang’d 
Lanfranchi with Sifmondi and Gualandi. 
After fhort courfe the father and the fons 
Scem’d tir’d and lagging, and methought I faw 
The tharp tufk gore their fides, When I awoke 
Before the dawn, amid their flecp I heard 

My fons (for they were with me) weep and afk 
For bread, Right cruel art thou, if no pang 
Thou feel at thinking what my heart foretold ; 
And if not now, why ufe thy tears to flow? 

Now had they waken’d; and the hour drew near 
When they were wont to bring us food; the mind 
Of each mifgave him through Ins dream, and 1 
Heard, at its outlet underneath lock’d up 

‘The horrible rower; whence utt’ring not a word 

I look’d upon the yifage of my fons, 

! wept not: fo all ftone I felt within. 

They wept: and one, my little Anfelin cried ; 
Thou Jookeft fo! Father, what ails thee? Yer 

I ihed no tear, nor anfwer'd all that day 

Nor the next night, until another fun 

Came out upon the world, When a faint beam 
Had co our doleful prifon made its way, 

And in four countenances | defery’d 

The image of my own; on either hand 

Through agony I bit, and they who thought 

I did it through defire of feeding, rofe 

©'th’ fudden, and cried, Pather, we fhould grieve 
Far lefs, if thou would’it eat of us: thou gav’ft 
Thefe weeds of miferable fleth we wear, 

And do thou firip them off from us agatn. 

Then, not to make them fadder, } kept down 

My fpirit in ftillneds, ‘That day and the nent 

We all were filent.. Ah ebderate earth! 

Why open'dit not upon us? When we came 

‘Lo the fourth dav, then Gaddo at my feet 
Quttretch’d did fing himy erying, ‘ Haft no Feip 






























































Napoleon, and the French People under hi? Empire. 


For me, my Father! There he died, and e’en 
Plainly as thou feeft me, faw I the three 

Fali one by one ’twixt the fifth day and fixth: 
Whence I betook me now ‘grown blind to grope 
Over them ali, and for three days aloud © 

Call’d on them who were dead. Then fafting got 
The mattery of grief.’ P. 283. 


There is a particujar terfenefs in Mr. Cary’s flyle, which 
is well adapted to the tafk he has {uccefstully undertaken ; 
we have alfo to remark the ufage of fome words of lefs 
common occurrence, which, neverthelefs, do not appear like 
afleftation, but are generally good words of old Englith 
growth, and happily introduced*. We fhall be anxious 
to renew our acquaintance with this author, whofe ta- 
lents we exceedingly refpeét, and again hope to fee ex- 
ercifed. When the arduous work of tranflating Dante fhall 
be finifhed, we fhall hope to fee them exerted on fome ori- 
ginal work, 


nines a 


Art. VII. Napolecn, and the French People under his Em- 
pire. By the Author of ** Bonaparte, and the French People 
under bis Confulate.”” Krom the German, 8vo. +21 pp. 
8s. 6d. Tipper and Richards. 1806, 


THE preface to this work flates, that in the original, it is 
pretended to have been tranflated from the Engliih, bug 

that the pretence is contradicted by every page of un. The 
author even manifefts an ignorance of the Enghifh flyle of 
thought, unufual in the well informed German Peerati. We 
are told that the prefent work was written by the author of a 
book, bearing a fimilar title, and having the fame defign, of 
which a tranflation was publifhed laft year, by the editors of 
this volume, underthe ttle ef ** Bonaparte, and the French 
People under his Confulate,” The prefent volume certainly 
1s to be confidered as a continuation of the former, at the 
fame time that it affecis to be a criticifm upon it, and avoids 
thofe reierences to it, which would make the one dependent 
upon the other. 
It is not very pleafaut, in beginning to read a book, of 
which the greateft recommendation would be a {crupulous 
adherence to truth, to find fo many fiétions to be expelapas 














* The words brachs, in the latter quotation, is an exception. 
It means hounds, but is too obfolete to be underitood by readers in 
general ; amd ought to be draches, as being plural, 
| Pp+¢ where 
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532 Napolesyn, and the French People under his Empire. 


where none appear to have been neceflary. Whether the 
German work was publifhed at Peterfburgh, or at any other 
place, the author was not obliged to afirm any thing untrue 
re{fpeéting it. He might have concealed any circumftances 
which he judged it imprudent to difclofe, but in affertin 

that which was manifeftly falfe with refpeét to himfelf, he 
jultifies thofe who may entertain fome doubts of his allega- 
tions in regard to others. 

The tranflator has convinced himfelf, that -in prefenting 
this book, with its copious appendices, to the Englith reader, 
he is rendering a fervice to his country. It profeffes to be, 
and, he fays, 

“Tt is what it profefles, a portrait of Bonaparte. It colle&s 
the fcattered tokens and marks of guilt, which he has ftamped 
upon every act of his public life ; it unites and embodies them, 
and prefents to our view a full length figure, which we ought, in 
fpite of its uglinefs, intenfely to contemplate, till the thought 
of him occupy the bufy day, and the image of him, haunt oor 
midnight dreams. The paffions fhould unite with the under. 
{tanding, in producing the minds of men againft Bonaparte— 


‘« The trong antipathy of good to bad.’’ P. vi. 


The effeét to be obtained by exciting this antipathy, is 
declared to be 


‘* The diretting our attention towards that guardian powet 
which has often refcued ftates from moft imminent danger ; which, 
though but lately banifhed from almoft every part of the conti, 
nent of Europe, except France, we may {ftill flatter ourfelves 
will at length rife on the ruins of the public hope, the felicity, 
and the peace of the world, and oppofe an effectual barrier to the 
ravages of France. This power is Pustic Spirit.” P. ix. 


In fupport of this appeal to public fpirit, the tranflator 
quotes a paflage from the defence of Peltier, by Mr: (now 
Sir James) Mackintofh; this fpirit, he obferves, faved 
France in the firft years of the revolution, and from its re- 
novation ‘in all thofe countries which are yet unconquered, 
can Europe alone be refcued from the bondage prepared 
for it.” 

‘© Ie is found,’’ the tranflator obferves, ‘* that where a go- 
vernment repreffes by tyranny and intolerance, the courage and 
energies of its fubjects, the degradation and debility of the nation 
quill re-a@ upon the government, which will evinee itfelf as fete 
vile apd impocent again a foreign power mightier than itll, 
as its fubjects are flayifh and abject towards their maiters,’” P.X%s 

On this fyftem he forms a feale of degradation for the 
powers of Europe, reprefenting Spain as the loweft, the 
Jiahan States next above it, and: feveral St.tes of Germany 
siling 
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sifing in fuceffion ; but the reafons and faéts afligned in fupe 

rt of this thefis, are by no means fatisfaétory. Spain, which 
is reprefented as the loweft of the powers in queftion, has 
preferved, though by unworthy means, her monarchy un, 
altered, and more of her European and foreign poffeffions 
than any other continental power, except Ruffa, which, 
either in war or in peace, has come in contaét with revolu- 
tionary France ; while Holland, where, during the old go- 
vernment, ‘the courage and energies of the people” never 
were “‘ reprefled by tyranny and intolerance,” is degraded 
more than Spain itfelf, by ** a quiefcent and fervile fubje@ion 
to France,’’ and has feen her ancient conftitution, for which 
her fages meditated, and her patriots bled, fuperfeded,: in 
order to place an ufurped feeptre in the hands of a younger 
branch of the Bonaparte family. If the tranflator really 
-wifhes to excite in the public breaft a {pirit of laudable in- 
dignation againft the fubverter of governments and oppreffoy 
of nations, he fhould be cautious how he advances propo- 
fitions fo open to refutation. He who fulpetts deceit, is 
rarely warmed to enthufiafm. | 

In the concluding part of his preface, the tranflator has 
fhown how little neceflity there was for hum to have recourfe 
to: vifionary fyitems for the purpofe of exciting a juft. de, 
teftation of Bonaparte, by detailing, with proper comments, 
the proceedings inflituted in Augult, 1806, againft the un- 
fortunate Palm, and others. In this trial, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, there is a ‘* monftrous union of a profligate difre- 
gard to the fundamental Jaws of nations, with a {queamifh 
and dainty adherence to the nice provifions of a. criminal 
code, jealous of the liberty of the fubje&.”’—The. judicial 
murder of this miferable bookfeller is indeed, as the tranfla- 
tor terms it, an inflance of iniquity and abfurdity, equalled 
by none of the memorials of tyranny extant. Its, befides, 
a convincing proof, that, he who direéted it, whatever 
bravery he may have fhown in the field, and whatever _re- 
nown he may have acquired by his military conduét, is yet 
deficient in that undifturbed greatnefs of foul, that, loftinefs 
of mind, which diftinguifhes the firft rank of human nature, 
and renders it impoflible for thofe of inferior ftamp to.coun,- 
terfeit their illuftrious fuperiority. A fuccefsful freebooter 
might by accident conquer a kingdom, and he would de, 
{cend, like Bonaparte, to atts of private vengeance, and 
Judicial or lefs formal affaffination; a hero, even. if he were 
an ufurper, would difcard from his prattice every thing 
which could taint his charaéter with the reproach of mean- 
nels, and difdain to firangle his opponents in dungeons, or 
to 
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534 Napoleon, and the French People under his Empire, 


to declare war againft writers and fellers of a pamphlet. Ip 
this inflance, it is no exaggeration to fay that Bonaparte 
made war on Palm, for when this bookfeller was feized 5 
the French troops, the government under which he dwelt 
was intirely at peace ; and he did, in faét, declare war againgt 
the other offenders, by publifhing an order, obliging the fol. 
diers of France to put them to death wherever they might 
meet them. 

That fuch a man as Bonaparte deferves to be expofed to 
univerfal liatred, by every effort which the few free prefles 
yet remaining in Europe can make, is a propofition which 
no one who has the leaft regard for general juflice, or the 
welfare of mankind, will deny. That the work now under 
confideration is eminently calculated to produce that effeét, 
few perhaps will allow. The crimes of Bonaparte are com. 
mitted with fuch a daring f{pirit, and his meafures have been 
crowned with fuch prodigious fuccefs, that a recital of his 
iniquities, dbhtiefled as they are with his wonderful eleva- 
tion, feems, in general, rather the tribute due to his {plendid 
fortune, than the expofure of his enormous wickednels, 
The work which could fuccefsfully affail the charaéter of 
the tyrant of Evrope, fhould unite with the fidelity of hif- 
tory, the flrength and fpirit of fatire. In defcanting on the 
conduét of a man whofe achievements aré evidently great, 
while, in many particulars, his foul is radically mean, the 
greateft art fhould be combined withthe moft tremendous force; 
and mankind might be led, without violence to their reafon, to 
feel wonde:, fear, horror, deteftation, and contempt, in confi, 
dering an individual alternately enterprizing, cruel, impious, 
hypocritical, and mean. In fuch a work there fhould be 
nothing of common-place, in flyle or in thought; the au- 
thor fhould feel himfelf, and be able to make others confider 
him the advocate of human nature, calling down the judg- 
ment of his own age and of pofterity, on a man to whom 
fortune has been prodigal, but virtue niggardly ; who, with 
opportunities to fhow himfelf truly great, and to render 
himfelf the bleffing and admiration of mankind has dif- 
played a littlenefs and felfithnefs, difgraceful to his acquired 
power ; the oppreflor of thofe who have trufted their lives 
and fortunes to his rule; the lawlefs affailant of foreign 
nations, who have confided in his honour, the feourge and 
peft of the whole civilized world, with ambition to grafp at 
fceptres and empires, and carry the flaines of war into regions 
unexplored ; and yet with a fpleen fo irritable, and optics fo 
minute, as to difcern and refent affronts and injurics from 
perfons the moft obfcure and mfignificant. 
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The author of this work feems to give himfelf credit for 
tulents of this clafs, when, perfonating an Englifhman, he 
declares that his former production 


«© Spread over France by land and water, by.pofts and by tra. 
vellers, might have been a mighty weapon in the hand of our go- 
vernment, againft their deadly foe. A landing of ten thoufand 
copies of this work upon the coafts of France, would have ef- 
fected more than a debarkation of an hundred thoufand men.— 
Bonaparte reigns, only becaufe the freedom of the prefs is anni- 
hilated. Eight and forty hours of complete liberty of {peeeh 
and printing, would be cnough to hurl him from his throne, 
Net only is it impoflible, that without a free prefs, a public 

inion fhould be formed, and by union concentrate its force; 
ya are befides many millions of Frenchmen, who, though they 
are fuffering under daily preflure, are ftill uninformed concernin 
the real character of. their government and their /oi difant confti- 
tution, This German work would fufliciently have inftruéted 
them on this point, and more completely than any French pen 
could poflibly have done,’’? P. 1. 


But thinking that the former work will not produce the 
effect he wilhes in France, and that it will be of little ufe in 
England, and thinking that Bonaparte muft continue to 
live for the repofe of France, perhaps too for the repofe of 
Europe, the author has compofed this, that the tyrant may 


“‘ Morally flain in the eyes of the great European public, 
France alone accepted, in order that his dire influence over other 
regents and other people may, if poflible, be prevented. This 
cannot be better done than by frankly and truly exhibiting bes 
fore thofe other regents, and other people, how pitiful and how 
wretched Bonaparte, and the people of France under him, ac, 
tually are; what reciprocal hatred and contempt, what mutual 
apprehenfions and fears {in fpite of external {plendour, and the 
bafe teftimony of bafe flatterers) trouble and embitter their civil 
and paisieal exiftence. Hence,’’ the author fays, “ I feize the 
pen boldly, to treat more freely and fully of matters which the 
German author has often too ferupuloufly and timidly touched, 
1 thall attempt to bring forward what he purpofely concealed, or 
feras himfelf did not know, and which I have myfelf {een and 
deard.’’ P, 4, 


In reading this ftatement of the author’s views, the great 
abjeftion already advanced forcibly recurs. If both books 
are (as the tranflator afferts, and there is no reafon to doubt) 
by the fame writer, the fiétion in which he envelopes mers 

Self 
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felf, is rot'a favourable fpecimen of the truth to be expecied 
with regard to others. He pr the reader, however 
he to 


for fome difplay of candour by llowing delaration. 


«Let ir not*be imagined that I mean to’ repeat all that the 
enraged opponents of Bonaparte, volatile Frenchmen, and idfe 
ftrangers'in Paris, are daily and hourly relating of him: nor 
fhall I degrade myfelf by fpreading ‘the’ numberlefs fcandaloys 
anecdotes of his private life ; of his illegitimate birth; of the 
venal transfer of his wife, whom Barras wifhed to caft from him; 
of her fhare in, or at leaft her quiet contemplation of, the igno. 
‘minious death of her ‘firft worthy hufband; of Bonaparte’s 
amour with his daughter-in-law, and his paternal relation to her 
‘child, and of the civil accommodation, and family compatt be. 
tween daughter and mother, brother and fon; of his Grecian 
Jove, and his encouragement of this paffion, both by example and 

cept, among his army in Egypt; of the malignant joy with 
‘which hé delights to torment, and that ingenioufly too, his wife, 
‘kindred, and all who furround him.’ Thefe are things which 
concern him perfonally, and for which he is not bound to be re. 
fponfible to the world, any more than another perfon,’’ P. 5. 


. If thefe remarks are well founded, (which is at leaf 
doubtiul, for the private characters of exalted individuals do 


concern others) the fame candour might have induced the: 


author to omit the defcription he has given of the Corficans 
in general, fince, whatever may be the effe& of his private 
wices, no man can be an{werable for the national vices of a 
‘country in which he was:merely:born, but» where he:te- 
ceived no part of his education, nor was ever refident, faa 
to imbibe the effeéts of example. - 
* One predominant feature’ in the mind-of ‘Bonaparte, and 
which, the author fays, he fhares with his’ countrymen, is 
a predilettion toward monarchy ; 


‘But Bonaparte withed for fomething more than they; he 
withed himfelf to be the King of a great nation. And as he has alfo 
théewn more addrefs in the attaining of his with, than any of 
thofe who might have had pretenfions to the throne, even among 
thofe of the Frenchmen themfelves, who, fince the expulfion of the 
laft dynafty, have been ftruggling for dominion; as no one united 
military talent, with that ftrength of will, which alone can Gx 
upon, and reach fo diftant a goal ; as the French people alfo were as 
willing to have a king, as a dire¢tor or conful, ruling over them, 
he might even have fucceeded as completely as his own courage 
ot the bafenefs of the French nation could ever have merited; !-4 
he but proceeded honeft!y and openly, as becomes a hero, whowes® 
get te g y 
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gladly follow in the train of Alexander; Cafar, and Frederick. . 
P, 10... But inftead of the heroic and avowed execution, of that pure. 
theory of a regimental government, which is fixed in the mind of 
Bonaparte, the cunning Corfican, takes no flep which. is jnote 

trick and a ftratagem. .. With. more than jefuitical hypocrify, he. 
has,alway's affected before the:populace a fomething very different . 
from what he purpofed; and thus a childifh, fhort.fighted rage . 
has, been every where deceived; he has been ever drawing around 

them more and more clofely an invifible net, in which they lie. 
etangled, and, which cannot be broken but by defpair, and. the. 


fifice of millions.”’ P, 12. 


In this defcription there is evident trath and jullicé, and’ 
thé following account of Bonaparte’s. behaviour in public 
is curious, and confiftent with ‘the accounts of other eye. 
witnéfles, | eS 


«¢ With all the affumed grimaces of friendlinefs, ‘he cannot 
alter the features of his fraadful, treacherous face; nor can the 
Italian Buonaparte conceal himfelf under the. French Bonaparte, * 
When I faw him walk round the eircle at his, or rather, then,’ 
at their public atidiences, ‘and remarked his aflumed artificial ' 
finile, fo ill fitting his bronze complexion, and his kreeking * 
voice, while he uttered to every one fome infignificant fentences; 
I then too clearly read in the countenances of thofe' who ftood 
round him, and heard it- afterwards too diftinétly from their own 
confeffions, that all fenfe of perfonal chara¢ter and worth wis 
loft in the notion they brought with them of the high ‘honouf' 
they then enjoyed of ftanding in’the prefence of the Firit Conful, 
in the wretehed fear of being undiftinguifhed by him, and hope: 
that he might gracioufly drop one word of condefcenfion upen' 
them: then, indeed, I could well comprehend how this artfal | 
man had fucceéded in deceiving, even to fuch a degree, a vaity 
and heedlefs ple. -Befides, ‘the ter part of thefe were 
foreigners,’ who had nothing to feek for, nothing to hope or fear * 
from him. When afterwards .a more fevere etiquette excluded’ ' 
all from the prefence-chamber,’ but thofeé who might have been ’ 
ptefented at their own court at homes then the levees of Bona. “ 
pee were attended by thofe wha had refided in the neighbour. 

,»‘ enjoyed the unreftrained intercourfe, and filled public 
functions under Emperors, Kings, and Princes, whole extéricr 
furely did not imprefs lefs: awe than. that-of Bonaparte,’ Stilt 
they ftood before the little new E in idol, ‘as aint At 
falvation ‘were poured ‘down ‘upon for the firlt time, and 


their tongues wanton in the.praife of his noble prefence; fils - 
sacions condetberibien. It is in this that his'‘noble pees conti, 
ftands ere€t, dnd bows to no oney and’ when he addreffes’ any 

one, ir is with entire: nexebalentevot ote and gefture, that win 
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ping fomewhat nearer, he utters fome infignificant fentences, as 
we {peak to children to prevent their being afraid*. P. 14, 

*€ Ambafladors do not fail to imprefs tpon young and unexre. 
rienced travellers the honour and diftinétion which through their 
means they acquire. They render the whole affair important 
and fignificant by the exactnefs of their inftructions concerning the 
court etiquette, and neceffary ceremonies with the minifters and 
every member of the confular family. They exprefsly wan 
againft inconfiderate anfwers and expreffions, left they thould 
compromife their fovereign and his ambaffador, and perhaps rouf 
the anger of the Conful, who may even ufe uncivil language, &e, 
I¢ is thus that the greater number go to him, many of whom 
afe not even mafter enough of the French language to be able 
with propriety and f{pirit to reply to an unexpected obfervation; 
they go full of care and apprehenfion, and rejoice if Bonaparte 
do not addrefs them; and this is generally the cafe, as he feldom 
fpeaks to more than one of thefe whom the ambaflador prefents: 
does he {peak to them, then they feel often happy to efcape with 
an infignificant inquiry concerning the climate of their country, 
the length of their journey, &c, and he often does not wait 
the anfwer. ‘* Then their names are recorded in print, printed 
as well and in as large a charaéter as that of our Fox, with whom 
Bonaparte was purpofely prepared to hold a ferious political com. 
verfation; or that of the ambaflador from Tunis, with whom 
he held a long difcourfe in, Italian., P 17. 

‘¢ The greater number do not dare to behold. him fied. 
faftly, or, being thort-fighted, venture to ufe a glafs, or even 
retain their fpectacles. When this happens, it is of courfe not 
dificult to read in the countenance of this great man what 
they have already at home fancied to be dwelling in him, 
1 have even thocked fome. by afking what they thought of 
the little, dull, green eyes of Bonaparte? At any rate, the 
hevo mutt have deep, piercing,. fiery eyes; and thus it was often 
as dificult to make thofe who had feen him, fenfible that the 
eyes of the Cortican are little, dull, and green, as thofe who ata 
diftance were content to be his enthufiaftic admisers;, When, 
wherefore, a noble traveller from the north or thefouth returns 





— as 


(¢ © When Humbold, tetuned: from his. great journey to South: 
America, which has placed him in the rank of the firft travellers, 


as he had previoufly gained the reputation of being one of the 
firtt shomnille and naturalifts of em he was prefented to Bona» 

rte. Vous aimex da botawigue, Monfeur? et ma femme anfi. 
Vou love botany, Sir? fo does my wife. Humbold is faid to 
have enriched the Aertws fecys of naturalifts with q greater num- 
ber of new fpecies than Madame ma femme probably knows the 
name of. — Engl Tranflator.’” 


his 
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his country and his home, anaes princes and princefles wrapt 
in enthufialm at the lofty thought and ficry glance .of » 
unequalled hero, he muft have much courage if re to difturb 
the poctic image, and roundly affert, Bonaparte is a little yellow 
man with little gréen eyes.””  P. 18. 


On the elevation of Bonaparte, the author makes the ob. 
vious remark, that he vaihied! it by poffefling a great milit 
talent, which was wanting in Mirabeau, Syeyes, thé’ Briffo 
tine junto, and the adherents of Robefpierre, combined 
with “ that audacious, enterprifing-{pirit, which ‘thuns no- 
thing, and feruples nothing,” and 1 which La’ Fayette, 
Dumouriez, Carnot, Pichegru, and perhaps, he might have 
added, Moreau, were deficient... In this part of the de! 
feription Bonaparte would appear rather to advantage than 
etherwife, if the poffefion of power’ led to the perfe&ion 
of virtue, inftead of affording only increafed means of vio- 
lence, tyranny, and perfidy. In the*tall of Louis XVI 
Bonaparte had no fhare; he catinor juftly be cenfiiréd for 
terminating the reign of the wretches who formed the Exel 
cutive Direftory; and when unlimited powcr was offered 
tohis hand, if he had ufed it with dignity and juftice, few 
would have blamed him for not iit ve a facrifice almoft 
beyond human flrength, in a mind where military glory 
exercifes unbounded fway, and where ambition has been 
follered by unrivalled and unvarying fuccefs. 

We cannot undertake minutely to analyze a publication, 
the execution of which appears to us fo far interior to the 
defign, and to the profefhon of the author. Contentin 
ourlelves; therefore, with the fpecimens now given, we thal 
haften to the clofe of the volume. | 

In treating of the exploits of Bonaparte, the author, with 

eat judgment, expofes the folly of thofe (and they are not 
ew even in England) who delight in comparing the Cor- 
fican to Hannibal. There is much found fenfe and hifto- 
rical truth in the contraft between the two paffages over 
the Alps. The work concludes with an account of the. 
procebdin s after the plot of the infernale, which enabled 
the Frénch government to eftablifh, in defiance of reafon, 
liberty, and juftice, the fpecial tribunals; and with re- 

ions on the caufe and probable event of Bonapare’s 
inion. : 

appendix, which occupies more than half the vo- 
lume, is compofed of ‘* Leibnitz’s Memoir to Louis XIV.,"" 
which has already been publithed as a pamphiet; a fuppofed 
“ Letter of an Englifhman to Bonaparte,” sme 
wi 
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with the well-known extra&ts from Sir Robert Wilfon’s 
Hiflory of the Expedition to Egypt, refpe€ting the maffacre 
at Jaffa, and the’ poifoning of the fick; the“ [pretended] 
Tranflation of a Fragment of the Eighteenth Book of Polybius, 
found in the Monaftery of St. Laura on Mount Athos, by 
the Count D’Antraigues;” and ‘ Charles VII. of France, 
A. D. 1444, and Bonaparte, A. D. 1805, as Proteflors of 
Germany, a Parallel.’’ 

It isa ftriking circumftance, that this publication, which 
profeffes.to treat of ‘ Napoleon, aud the French Peo 
under his empire,"’ contains not a word on his aflumption of 
the imperial ttle, nor an anecdote refpetling the intrigues 
which prepared the way to, or the aéis which followed his 
elevation. Some fuch account the reader has a right to ex- 
peét, but as the author does not appear to have had it in 
contemplaticn, for his German title-page is not in the fame 
words, the fault lies with the tranflator. 

The greateft merit of this work is good intention. They 
who perufe it in expeétation of original information, cogent 
reafoning, or forcible illuftration, will be generally dilap. 


pointed. ‘To the errors in hiftorical flatement which have — 


already been noticed, it will not be eafy to add; and 

are too few and {hght to occafion much anger. — If the ele- 
quence of the author does not often excite powerful emotions, 
it always recommends virtuous principe and found fyilems 
of government and loyalty ; and the work, on the whole, 
far preterable to the fullome panegyrics which pour adu- 
lation on vice crowned by fortune, or thofe injudicions 
eflays, which, in order to ftigmatize Bonaparte and his fa 
mily, frequently violate probability, and offend againft mo- 
rality and modelty. 





Art. VALI. . A Bibkiographical Digtionary ; containing @ 
Chronolegical Accaunt, alphabetically arranged, of she -map 
curious, fearce, ufeful, and important Books, in all Depatle 

‘ ments ef Literature, which have been publifoed in Lata, 
Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldee, A:thrapit, 
Arabic, Perfian, Armenian, Sc. from the Infancy of Print 
ing, te the begivning of the Nineteenth Century, With Bu- 
graphical Anecdotes of Authers, Printers, and Publifbers—@ 
Aiftine? Notdion of the Editiones principes ‘and optima" 
and the Price of each Article, (wbere it could be afcertainéd) 
fiom the deft Londen Catalogues, and- public Sales of “a 
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valuable Libraries, both at home and abroad. Including the 
Whole of the Fourth Edition of Dr. Harwood’s View of the 
Claffies, with innumerable Additions and Amendments. To 
tubich are added, an Effay on Bibliography, with a. general 
and particular Account of the different Authors on that Subs 
ped, in Latin, French, Italian, German, and lifh—a Dr- 
feription of their Works ; firfl, improved, and beft Editions 
with critical Judgments on the whole, extracted from the bef 
bibliographical and typographical Authorities. And an Ace 
count of the beft Englifh Tranflation of each Greek and Latin 
Cleffie. In Fight Volumes. ¢l.8s.* Live and Man- 
cheller, printed, Baynes, Paternofler Row, London. 
1802 to 1506. 


THis literary work, in its gradual progrefs through the 
+ piels, has never ceafed to command our attention. We 
have viewed it, from the firlt, with favourable eyes, re- 
joiced to fee a defign, of fuch obvious utility, undertaken 
by a perfon who appears to have brought.to the tafk both 
the zeal and the diligence indifpenfable to the due execution 
of it. For any imperfeétions, which might appear in a firlt 
attempt of this Kind we were perfectly prepared to make the 
moft indulgent allowance. The materials, though abundant, 
are {cattered in various works; and the tafk of feleéion 
would be the more arduous fron’ that very abundance. ‘Omif- 
fions mult be numerous, even after the moft carelul refearch ; 
and minute accuracy in copying the titles, and noting the 
dates of works, ms apparently the certain refult of pa- 
tient and mechanical Jabour, has. been proved by repeated 
experience to be more e¢afily profeffed than attained. Oh 
thefe and other accounts, we would wih it to be underftood, 
that when we note either-errors, or what we think def- 
ciencies in the prefent work, we mean to do it with. the 
mott friendly difpofitions to the ry sylacian with a defign to 
make the future improvement of it lomewhat more ealy, and 
to contribute our mite towards the souipeaaon of a plau, 
the co-operation 
of many learned heads, can poflibly bring near to the idea 
which theory would offer form. | | 
The editor and principal compiler, who is perfondlly un- 
known to.us, is faid ‘to be Mr. Adam Clarke, an inhabitant 


-— 





* It thould be obferved, “that the fix volumes which compof- 
the Di€tionary, or the two laft, entitled ** Bibliographical Mif- 
teliany,’’ miay be procured feparately. 

Q q : of 
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of Liverpool, and perhaps afterwards of Manchéfter, where 
the book has been printed *. He appears to be well verfed 
in Hebrew, with a knowledge alfo of orental literature in 
general. His {kill in the Latin and Greek Janguages, we 
have fometimes f{uppofed to be deficient, on account of the 
{trange errata we have obferved; but perhaps the difad. 
vantages of a country prefs, of which he occafionally com- 
plains, have given rife to a large. proportion of thefe faults, 
Certainly we have never feen fo many errata in any other 
work, nor have many of them been correéted in the lifls 
occafionally introduced. But even.on this obvious fault we 
lay no ftrefs. It: is partly apologized tor by the editor, in 
fome of his advertifements; and has arifen, we can. eafily 
believe, from caufes not altogether within his. controul, 
This allowance she has the more right to dergand, on ae- 
count ‘of the’ great diligence difplayed in the gente 
ral condu€&t of the work. It appears, indeed, from the 
advertifement to'the fixth vohime, that the whole is not the 
refult of the editor’s labours... He thus ipeaks on the’ fub- 
je&. 


‘« Tt is fcarcelyneceffary to mention by «whofe /abours this 
Di@tionary; has..been brought before the public, Such. is the 
mature! of a book of this kind, thatnothing but intrinfc merit 
can recommend it {if it be dettitute, of, real ufefulnefs, no name 
can fupply the defe¢t.. lt may, however, be juft proper to ob 
ferve, that the fourth, fifth, and, /xth volumes have been. en. 
urely compiled by. the author of the /uccind Hiffory of the Po. 
dyglots +, the fubftance of which pamphlet is printed in the firt 
and fecond volumes, A major part of the third velume has been 
compiled by the fame hand, apd a multitude of articles added’to 
the two precéditig volumes, fidé's ‘almof the whole of the 
Pibhographical (qa. Biegrapiicat P)"anecdotes. ‘The other parts 
Of thefe’ firft volumes Were Compiled’ by a gentleman in’Tondon, 
chieflys“as it “appexts,’ from Harwood, the Harleian, tind fome 


’ 


modetm fale citalogies,-by which authorities, notwithftanding - 


hie cafe and labour, ‘the compiler was’ frequently’ mifled but 
thefe miftakes,° : : ony 
Ignoftenda quidem {irene fi ignof®ete manes, 


are in general corrected by the tables. of errata, or in the fub- 
fequent courte of.the’work. ‘Thefe fri volumes might, indeed, 





————e 
ee —- 


* The two fupplemental, yolumesare. printed in London ; and 
in the lait, the author figns London, with his initials. A. ¢, 
This, perhaps, indicates another change of refidehce. 5 

+ We prefume Mr. A.C, Rev. ; 
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have been better arranged, but asa frit charge was given, to 
make 20 alteration in that copy, the editor, though he added 
much, yet in other cafes left the work as he found it.’ Vol. 


6. Pp. Vs 


We thall add this editor’s general apology for all imper- 
feftions in the work, from the fame place. 


« Some very refpeCtable critics,’’ he fays, * have thought, 
that with Ieifure, a moderate portion of learning, and the op. 
portunities which are open to every fcholar in a learned country, 
almoft all the value of which fuch a work is capable might. be 
given to it.—They certainly may go a great way, and without 
them little can be done to good effect in fuch an undertaking. 
But various other confiderations muft be taken into the account: 
—for the prefent work, a wide diftance from the capital—a total 
want of a literary friend, to whofe infpeétion and caftigation the 
fheets might have been fubjeted—workmen, who, notwith- 
ftlanding their care and diligence, could not avoid making a 
variety of miftakes, from their ignorance of the languages ufed 
in the work, with feveral other circumftances unfriendly to the 
undertaking, which need not be enumerated, have all concurred 
with the editor’s own incapacity and various avocations, to 
produce feveral errors.’’ Ibid. 


They muft be more inflexible eritics than we would with 
to be, who could refufe to be appeafed by fuch a ftatement ; 
or would invidioufly draw forward into notice literal errors*, 
which a reimpreflion of the work will furely remove; and 
which, in faét, very feldom obfcure the information in- 
tended to be given. We particularly approve the adoption 
of the Diétionary form, bor this work; which, except in 
the inftance of the French ‘* Diétionnaire Bibliographique,” 
(3 vols. 1791.) had not, we believe, been done. 

We have gone through the volumes, flep by flep, with 
the {pirit of a friend, examining the produétions of a friend; 
and with the fame difpofition we fhall point out what feems 
fo us to require alteration of improverhent ; not forgetting 


Allo to fpeak of the parts:which deferve particular dommen- 


dation. As the title page teaches us to expeét an account 
only of ‘the! nioft’ curious, fearce, ufeful, and important 
books,” it muft be premifed, that concerning many of thefe 


Points much difference of opinion may almoft always exif : 





* In the fecond vol. of the Bibliographical Mifcellany, we aré 


told that “ a table of errata for the fix volumes of the Diction- 


aty will be printed feparately, and delivered gratis to the 
Perchafers,’’ 
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that book appearing to one reader curious, ufeful, and im. 
ortant; which another would pafs by, as poffefling none 
of thofe qualities.. Nor is even the queftion of fcatcenefs, 
though depending on fatts, always eafy to be determined, 
lome books being more, and fome lefs, rare than they are’ge. 
nerally reputed or fuppofed. ‘With all allowatice ‘for 'thefe 
differences of opinion or information, we now {hall begin 
our remarks on the work, which we fhall complete at more 
or fewer times, a8 may prove convenient to ourfelves or 
acceptable to our readers. With réfpe&, however, to books 
of mere rarity, we agree exattly in opinion with Le Clerc, 
who fays ; 


* « Ce qui eft d’ufage, et digne de l’eftime du public, ne 
demcure guere fi caché, qu’on ne le déterre, et qu’on ne le re. 
imprime, méme plufieurs fois, Ceux qui récherchent des livres 
rares devroint penfer a cela, & en attendant s’appliquer avec foin 
a Ia le&ture des livres communs, qui font les meilleurs ; et qu’ils 
pre lgemt neanmoins, comme s’ils ne meritoient pas d’ctre 
us *,’? 


fELt1AN. Under this name we had noted fome onif- 
fions ;. but we found the chief part of them afterwards fup- 
plied at page 154 of the fame volume. Harles.afferts, that 
the author of the Taétics lived juft a century before the 
author of Various Hillory, and the Hiftory of Animals, 
He gives the praenomen Claudius to both. Even the a- 
ditions do not give us the edition of Lehnertus, in two vols. 
Leips. 1795. 

A-cuines Socraticus. Of him it is faid, “ wher 
he flourifhed is upce:tain” (p. 17.) On the contrary, & 
is perfectly certain that he was a pupil of Socrates, anda 
conftant attendant of him with Plato. His life is given by 
Diogenes Laertius; and the orator Ariftides fays of him 
that he was, Swxearus piv erazigos, []rdrwvos de au papaiinins. 
See the Tcilimonies in Le Clerc’s edition. The exact times 
of his birth and death indeed are not recorded, but almok 
every thing elfe. 

Acrippa (Hen. Corn.) It might be mentioned with 
advantage, that the frauds introduced into his book * de 
Vanitate Scientiarum”. are fully expofed in Schellborn’s 
Amannitates Literaria, Tom. u. p. 513, and that a life @ 
him is alfo in that volume. 

Ainswortu (Robert). Under this refpe€table namé 
fhould be entered ‘© Monumenta Vetuitatis Kempiana, & 
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vetuflis Scriptortbus iluftrata, eofque viciffim illaftrantia,” 
Svo. 1720: being the account of Mr. John Kemp’s Mu- 
feum, drawn up, and ailluftrated by Ainfworth. It is a 
book which contains a great variety of learned remark, and 
curious information. He was aflifted, as his preface {tates, 

his neighbour Mr. John Ward, to whom he was indebted 
for the Differtation on the As and its parts, and many other 
very learned communiéations. The book is well known to 
all colleétors. 

AMCENITATES LitrERARIA. The name of Schelk 
horn fhould be afhixed to this work. It was not given at 
firft, but is figned to the dedication of the third volume. 
In the fixth volume of this di€tionary, p. 49, the notice is 
repeated, under the name of Schellhorn; but without any 
reference to this place. 

Anacrtontis Tei [Teii]. Convivialia femiambia, 

. 62. This book is imperfeétly defcribed. As it is ufually 
Sen by the name of the Spallettian edition, it fhould have 
heen mentioned, that it waspublifhed by Josep SPALLETTI,> 
whofe name is figned to the dedication. Nor is it true that 
the type is a fac-fimile of the Vatican copy. The type, 
indeed, bears fume refemblance to the MS., more than 
Greek types do in general ; but the part that is truly fac-/imile 
is engraved on fixteen A: giving a complete 
view of every line, mark, and appearance in the whole MS. 
fo far as it relates to Anacreon. The MS. contains alfo 
the Anthologia of Cephalas ; and the Semi-Iambics of Ana- 
creon begin at the 676th page of the book. It fhould be 
mentioned, alfo, that the manufcript, thus completely re- 
prefented, is of the tenth century; becaufe that circum. 
flance at once clears away all the nonfenfe which has been 
written to prove thefe poems forgeries of the fifteenth. Don 
Gabriel, to whom this edition is dedicated, was the Infant of 
Spain at that time. y 

ANTHOLOGIA. Florence, 1494; 10 uncial letters, “* At 
Mr. Allen’s fale, by Leigh and Sotheby, a copy of the above, 
printed on vellum, was fold for 421." A moft beautiful 
copy on vellum (poflibly the fame) 1s now in the Crache- 
rode Colleétion, purchafed by Mr. C. in 1776. The traét 
of Lafcaris comprifes fome very curious remarks on the 
Greek alphabet. At the end of the Anthologia is an Epi- 
pram, by Lafcaris, of 18 lines, alluding to the edition, It 

egins, 


Xarxnorumas aedios Movoaiv avyos pane Sweov 
| Qeyvriav Lavads tov wal” gee rumov 
Kip’ ‘Enxamadesas. 
Qqs 
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Jacobs’s Anthologia is not mentioned in its proper place 
but at p. 155. The edition of Hieronymus de Bafch, with 
the metrical verfions of Grotius, does not appear to be men. 
tioned. 

Apptan. In fpeaking of Schweighwufer’s Appian, the 
editor introduces the following important remarks : 


** The flattering compliment which this critic beftows upon 
Dr. Mu/grave fhould not be forgotten. His words are, * Se, 
mel Mu/gravius cui inftauratus Euripides jmmortule nomen pa. 
vavit—vir in tra@andis Grecis fcriptcribus exercitatifjimus—emen. 
dationes ex ingenio et dottrina viri fagacifimi depromptz.’ Dr, 
Mufgrave, who publifhed the fplendid edition of Euripides at 
Oxtord, and to whom this learned foreigner is difpofed to do 
more hononr than his countrymen, meditated a new edition of 
Appian, and applied to Brack for collations of the MS. whence 
Hoefchelius had publifhed the LIllyrica. Brunck applied to 
Schweighanfer, but when he had completed the collation, and 
confulted Dr. M. about his plan, received for anfwer, that it 
was always very diftant, and, from ill health, now entirely 
given up, but offering all his occafional Notes, if he would 
purfie it. In the mean time the Dottor died, and all his papers 
were burnt by the exprefs order of his will, and nothing relative 
to this fubject found among thofe which he excepted. Two 
years after, a copy of Stephens’s Edition, with the Doétor’s mar. 
ginal emendat-ons, was tound and fent over to Schweighzufer, 
who went through his collation of the Auft MS, which is a very 
fair and careful tranfcript, made about the fifteenth century from 
one of good authority, and contains all but the abridgement of 
the War in Gaul; the two MSS. in the king of France’s li. 
brary ufed by Stephens, and a third, containing only extratts 
from the fecond and fourth books of the Civil Wars, The 
Spanifh and Annibalic are only to be found in one of two MSS, 
in the Medicean library at Florence, containing the fame as the 
king of France’s. A third, containing only the three laft books 
of the Civil War, one in the Dominican hbrary at Venice, of 
the end of the fifteenth century, like the French and Medicean 
one in St. Mark’s library there, written on paper 1441, has 
Illyrica whole, but wants the Abridgemen: of the Wars in Gaal; 
one, of the thirteenth century, or older in the Vatican, on 
parchment, containing the Spanifh, Anniballic, and Punic wars; 
another, in the fame library, on filk paper, the fame as the 
Auft and St, Mark’s MSS. with the whole Illyrian war; be- 
fides three others of later dace in the fame library, and the MS. 
of Photius, with his Extracts from Appian, there alfo. From 
M. Wy:itenbach he received the Lilyrica complere, from a Ms. 
of Voflius a; Leyden, and fome new fragments of Appian from 
a Ms. Grammarian at Sr. Germain’s:—from Vienna, Col- 
lations of two MSS, of Piegho’s Exura¢ts fgom Appian, and a 
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third. in the Leyden library ;—from the Duke of Bavaria’s li. 
brary, befides the fragments extracted by Urfinus, others from 
the Spanifh and Punic Wars; in the laft of which is fupplied a 
large hiatus, and all taken from a good MS. containing Appian’s 
nine firft books complete, formerly in the library of, the Em. 
peror Conftantine Porphyrogenetus. The laft MS, ufed by Mr, 
S$. was one on parchment, in the library at Wratiflaw, extending 
no further than the fecond book of the Civil Wars, and dated 
i453- At the end of vol. 3, are added Reifke’s Animadverfions 
on Appian.’ - P. 86. 


Aru eius. ‘An edition of this author may_ be added to 
the lift: namely, Apuleii Opera, P. Coluri, Ex Officina 
Plantiniana, S8vo. 1588, with notes. : 

AristoTLe. Among the editions of his Poetics, the 
following, which is very {carce, is not mentioned. 

* Pauli Benii, Eugubini, in Ariftotelis Poeticam Commen- 
tarii, ad Serenifs. Federicum Ubaldum, Urbinatium Princi- 
pem, Venetiis, apud Jo. Guerilium 1624,’’ folio. This 
contains the complete text of the Poetics, and an hundred 
differtations on poetical controverfies. The editor was the 
fame Beni who is noticed by Johnfon, as having attacked 
the Lexicographers of La Crufca. 

1. Arminii Opera Theologica. 1635. 4to. This work, 
fays the author of the Diélionary, was never republifhed. 
We have feen, however, an edition dated 1637; whether 
it was really another edition, or had only anew title, .we 
have not afcertained. 

ATHENAUS, Some account fhould have been given of 
theanuch improved edition by Schweighaufer, whichis been 
going on for fome years, and is now neatly completed. 

Barziza. Gafparin Barziza was one of the revivers 
of the Latin language, and his works were publifhed in 

723, by J. A. Furictti, of Bergamo: under the tile of 
‘* Gafparini Barzizii, Bergomatis, et Guiniforti filii Opera. 
Romex, 1723, 4to,” 

Bates. The following work feems to deferve notice. 
* Vite feletorum aliquot Virorum, qui dofirina aut pietate 
inclaruere, 4to, Londini, 1681.” The Dedication is figned 
Gulielmus Batefiys, Ic contains the lives of Chichele, Archb, 
of Canterbury, of W, Waynflete,, Picus of Mirandula, Sa- 
vanarola, and many other celebrated perfons, tranflated. into 

Latin. pre 
BELLENDENUS. - It is fomewhat : extraordinary that the 
republication of this author’s work, ** de Statu,’ 7 Dr. 
Parr, fhould not be here noticed. It was publifhed at 
London in 1787, 8vo. with a very ample and elegant 
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Preface by the Editor, on the politics of thofe times; the 
fame of which will not foon be forgotten. With refpeé to 
the book itfelf, it is flyled ‘ Editio fecunda, longé emen. 
datior.”’ 

‘* Bez# Vindiciz contra Tyrannos, fub nomine Junij 
Bruti.’’ This work is given by fome to Phil, Mornay; 
but by the authors of the Diétionnaire Hiftorique to Hu. 
bert Languet. See aifo Placcius de Pfeudonymis; and 
Bayle, vol. 3. near the end. There is an edition of it, 
publifhed at Edinburgh in 1679. 

Under the article Bisni1a, after defcribing the firft Latin 
Bible printed by Fuf and Schoyffer in 1042, the editor inferts 
the following remarks. 


“© It was to the policy which thefe early printers exerted 
to concea) their art, that the world is indebted for the tra. 
dition of the Dewil and Doéter Fauftus, handed down to the 
prefent time. Having printed off a confiderablke number of 
copies of the Bible, to imitate thofe which were commonly 
fold in MS. Fuf undertook the fale of them at Paris, where 
the art of Printing was then unknown. As he fold his printed 
copies for 60 crowns, while the fcribes demanded 500, this 
created univerfal aftonifhment; but when he produced copies 
as faft as they were wanted, and alfo lowered his price to 30 
crowns, all Paris was agitated. ‘The uniformity of the copies 
increafed the wonder. Informations were given in to the ma- 
giftrates againft him as a magician; his lodgings were fearched; 
and a great number of copies being found they-were feized, 
The red ink with which they were embellifhed, was faid to 
be his blood. It was ferioufly adjudged that he was in league 
with the Devil; but, on difcovering his art, the Parliament 
of Paris made an att to difcharge him from all profecution, 
in confideration of his ufeful invention, Fuit died at Mentz, 
1466.’ P, 188. 


The account of Bibles, which follows, is very copious 
and fatisfactory ; being a part of the work which the come 
piler feems to have laboured with peculiar care. It ex- 
tends to the clofe of vol. 1. The Hiftory and defcription 
of Walton’s Polyglott, which commences at p. 246, 1s pe- 
culiarly interefting and judicious. We cannot, at prefent, 
further continue our obfervations, but fhall refume them 
with plea/ure at a future opportunity. 


(To be continued. } 


AT: 
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Art. 1X. The Direfor; a weekly Literary Journal: cone 
taining, I. Effays on Subjects of Literature, the Fine Arte 
and Manners. II. Bibliograpbiana. Account of rare and 
curious Books, ond of the Book Sales in this Country, from 
the Clofe of the feventeenth Century. III, Royal In/titution. 
Analjyfes of the Leétures delivered weekly. IV. Britifh Gal- 
lery. Defcription of the principal Piftures exbibited for 
Sale, with the Names of the Purchafers, Vol. 1. 8yo, 
$79 pp: 9s. Longman and Co. 1807, 


So great a multitude of Effays in various forms, and 
under different titles, have appeared and difappeared fince 
the introduction of the great prototype of the Speéator, 
that they would of themfelves make a vaft library. The 
demonftrate, however, that they are congenial to the tafe 
of the Englifh nation; and when conduéted by a number of 
individuals, united as to the objeét, but of various purfuits 
and attainments, they will at leaft be entertaining, and. may 
be both ufeful and important to the caufe of learning and the 
arts. The Dire€tor appears to poffefs as many recommen. 
dations to public curiofity as any periodical paper which 
has preceded. The writers feem to be meee ori: and 
accompliihed men, the effays poffefs the neceffary variety 
of being occafionally didaftic, entertaining, and humourous, 
while the end and objeét of the whole is to benefit the caufe 
of morality, Jearning, and the arts. Such an undertaking 
muft neceffarily have our hearty good withes for its fuccefs; 
and indeed its progrefs has. been fo far cheered by public 
encouragement, that they already appear before us in the 
form of a fubftantial volume, and we underftand that a 
fecond will foon be completed. 

The effays are cavealaily entitled to much commendation, 
which will ealily be conceded by the reader, who {hall atten. 
tively perufe what follows. 


‘“« Ariftophanes, in his entertaining comedy of the Batrakoi, 
has introduced a very fpirited and well-fupported conteft between 
Efchylus and Eurpides, for the agg 3 of the tragic chair ia 
Elyfium. Efchylus, in the courfe of his argument, calls on hig 
antagonift to define the great and primary object of admiration 
ina dramatic Poet. Euripides anfwers in the words which I 
have fele&ted for my motto, that Ais true object foould be fo to 
apply his talents and learning, as to improve the MORAL CHARAC- 
TER of his audience, Oh! but, fays Efchylus, if you do not at. 
tend to that,—if of good and virtuous citizens, you make a 
pe vicious and worthlefs, what would you deferve then ?— 

is anfwer is prevented by Bacchus, who aflitts as a tertia perfor, 
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and exclaims, ‘ What would he then deferve? “to be hanged 
fure, nothing lefs. There feems to be very little quettion upon 
fuch a fubject.’ 

‘* I have referred to this circumftance, with a view of fug. 
gefting to the reader’s confideration, what muft have been. the 
itri¢inefs of the: Athenian theatre, when fuch fentiments were 
adopted by one of the moft licentious of their dramarifts.—Ir 
appears to be an extraordinary paradox, that, with fuperior prin. 
ciples of “conduct, with, higher feelings of delicacy and’ refine. 
ment, and with many other moral advantages, the Englith ng. 
tion fhould have allowed on their ftage, a degree of licence and 
indecorum, which would have been abfolutely inadmiffible in 
antient Athens or Rome. But itis the misfortune of the Britith 
threatre to have retained, even to the prefent hour, a part of the 
indecency and profanenefs, which difgraced this country and its 
dramatic reprefentations, during the licentious reign of Charles 
the Second ; a period when the invafion of the marriage bed and 
the breach of the nuptial yow were permuted to pafs into publi¢ 
diverfion, and to be made ‘the common fubjecis of theatrical 
merriment. Ip one clafs of Englith comedies *, of that and 


- 





® 66 Our modern writers of comedy, in the indulgence of this 
vicious ftrain, feem to be forgettul of the origin ps proper cha. 
raéter of acomedy, Among the Grecians, four kinds of dra. 
matic reprefentation prevailed—the mimice, fatyre, travedia, 
comedie: the firft was merely mimical or imitative, provoking 
taughter by various geftures or fpeeches—the fecond, though of 
licentious origin, took afterwards a different turn, and repre. 
hended the vices and ridiculed the follies of the great. Hence 
the term /dtire, for a poem, took its rife. The comepy was fo 
called, from the two: Greek. words of which it is compofed, 
xarces 2nd win, willeges and a /omg: the a€tors going up and down 
the country, performing thefe plays in the villages as they pafied 
along. The partition between the ftage and the audience was 
painted with cottages and private buildings. Tragedy was fo 


called from the Greek words teayos and ady—a goat and an ode 


or fong—becaufe the ators had a goat given them as a reward. 
The technical’ term among the Romans was pretextate, from 

wetexta, a certain Roman robe, which the actors ufced to wear 
in thefe tragic plays. ‘The partition which feparated the ftage 
from the audience was fupported by ftately columns and pillars, 
beautified with paintings refembling palaces and the images of 
gods and kings.—Henee it will be feen that comedy is a term by 
no means intended as a vehicle for indelicate fentiment or coar 
remark. Wid. Antefignanus in feris obferv. de -metris Comicts 
‘Terentii' prxfixis; and Polydore’ Virgil de Inventor. «rerum. 
Il. pir. c. £3, as cited by Godwin. in his Roman Antiquitity 
Pp. to?) &e, D.” 
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the fuceeeding age, thé feduction of a married woman became fo 
hacknied a topic for the ftage, that it would be-ridiculous in me 
to attempt to enumerate examples. Yet in the thiery-fix dramas of 
Shakfpeare, there 18 no inftance of its being offered as the fubject 
of dramatic enteriainmeént :—-I do not except Falitaf’s courthip 
of Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford, as his addrefles were paid to the 
parfe and not to the perfon; and were fo returned, as to fupply 
no feductive encouragement to fimilar attempts, ' 

«« Familiar as thefe fubje&s have now become on our theatres 
I believe I am corre¢t in itating, that no fimilar exhibition was 
ever admitted on the Roman ftage. Ido not recolleét, an exan 
in any Latin play of an atiempt on the virtue of a married 
woman,—this crime againft public morals, this attaek” on do, 
meftic honour and happinefs, this fpectacle fo fruitful of adaltery 
and divorce,—-having been made the fubje¢t of public entertain. 
ment, and of pleafantry and derifion. 

‘© Laftivious exprefions, and words of double meaning, feldom 
occur in the Roman dramatifts, If they ds find a place, they 
are not put into a female mouth, nor hardly offered to a female 
ear, The rule of Horace, which yeeepines immunda ignominio~ 
faque Di&a, was not merely propoied by the critie, but obeyed 
by the poet. Even the narration of indecorous, conduct was 
deemed by the old man in Terence, as unfit to be given’in the 
prefence of a woman. it _ 


Pudet .” 


Dicere hac pra/ente, verbum turpe. 





«« In England, however, where the general fcale of morality 
and refinement is highly exalted, and where female delicacy. and 
propriety are carried to adegree of excellence and elevation that 
no other country or age has known, indelicate defcriptions and 
fentiments are fometimes offered: from the ftage, not merely in 
the presence of the female fex; but women are more frequently 
the /peakers, and fometimes the frugers of them, {6 as, e the 
jingle of rhyme and melody, to circulate them more rapidly and 
extenfively, and, as it were, to give wings to obfcenity. “~~~ 

‘« Tt will be obvious that the Romans were under great moral 
difadvantages, with regard to their theatrical compofitions, The 
example of many of their poetic writers was grofs and indecent:: 
and, while it is difficult to point out.an Englifh pdet of any 
talent’ to whom exception can be made in this refpect, it is as 
dificult to name a Latin poet who. was’ unexceptionable. Be- 
fides this, their manners and habits were depraved. The divine 
fyitem of Ethics, the tendency of which is to confecrate the 
human breaft as the temple of virtue, had not. then been pro. 
mulgated to the world: while, if the dramatift turned his eye 
to their mythology, he beheld nothing but a grofs mafs of odious 
and difgufting vice. Yet, with all thefe co-operating circum- 
flances of popular manners, poetic example, and corrupt me 
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minable foperftition, the theatre was lefs exceptionable in pagan 
Rome, than it now is in Chriftian London. 

«© In their attention to this fubject, the Romans were aware 
how potent an inftrument of good or evil the ftage mutt ever be 
in every country. The injury that-is done to the national cha. 
sacter by the ridicule of virtue, and by the glofs and decoration 
of. vice *, cannot be eftimated. The Roman fenfualitt, how. 
ever he might be difpofed to went himfelf, and to reje@ all 
reftraint on his own appetites, did neverthelefs feel the expedi- 
ency of difcouraging vice and libertinifm in the great mafs of 
the people. He was aware that grofs and exceffive corruption of 
manners is incompatible not only with the profperity, but with 
the exiftence of a ftate. The vicious example of a fecluded in. 
dividual cannot extend very far; and the lectures and declama. 
tions of fedition or infidelity do feldom poffefs an influence be. 
yond the narrow walls of she club in which they are delivered, 
But, of a popular and amufing play, the incidents and fentiments, 
whether moral or immoral, have a general and extended in. 
fluence. Many thoufands behold them on the London theatres; 
and as many more perufe them as foon as they are publithed, 
This, however, is not all. Like the vices and fafhions of the 
metropolis, they travel by the night coaches to other theatres in 
cities and country towns; aud, if the principles, the manners, 
and the fentiments are corrupt, they undermine the virtue of 
fome, while they confirm others in vicious courfes, fanctioned by 
public fpectacles, which are exhibited by dis Majefty’s /ervants, 
and are prefumed to have not only the licence, but the proteétion 
of govesrancnit. 

‘© Whatever may be the purport of thefe exhibitiors, whether 
to encourage virtue or promote vice, there are few individuals 
who have not at times felt the potency of their effects, and the 
fubtilty with which they will infinuate themfelves into every 
mode and principle of action. How often, after the fatigue of 
bufinefs, or the ardour of profeffional exertion, while the mind 








*¢ * Of our modern dramatic produétions, there is not an in. 
confiderable number, in which a palliative apology is made for 
fome prevalent and fafhionable vices; which in -order to obtain 
approvers and imitators are (to ufe the words of the Bifhop of 
London in his 14th Leéturc) ¢ reprefented as affociated with 
many amiable virtues; with goodnefs of heart, with high prin- 
ciples of honour, with benevolence, compaflion, humanity, and 
generofity.’ Thus (without the offenfive act of referring © 
authors of our own country) the reader may find in the German 

y of Lovers’ Vows a juttification of female frailty ; in that 
of the Stranger, a vindication of adultery; and in Schiller’s 
play of the Robbers, an apology for every atrocious complication 
of annatusal and abominable wickedoefs.’’ : 
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floops in mute attention to be foothed and relieved, —how will 
it, chamelion-like, affume ‘the “Colour ‘of the fcenéry exhibited 
to the éye! ‘We are all ‘cfeatures of ‘imitation; all “formed 
und compofed of ‘Habits ; an ‘if the mtn be 'virruéus afd 
honeft, the image ‘and fupdHerjption will be aitidgdifiable in 
its effects. ‘It ‘will fupply vigour ‘to ‘the 'inotal principle, ‘und 
vive’ putity and ‘ftability ‘to*the heart. Bot ‘if the't ‘te 
immoral and profane; if the charatters, the circumftances, and 
the fentithénts’ be licentious and lindecorous; df !virwie) is! ite be 
te tnade the butt/of ridicule, and vice the object of approbiition, 
the exhibition (however catcolatedto/ produce ai momentary: efie& 
in difpelling the gloom br:mitigating th¢ horrors of -a,profligate 
life) will make wickednefs bold and, perfevering ; .and, while.the 
youthful miindsis betrayed in the moment of pleafuge and infe, 
curity, the matpre offender will be confirmed in his habits, and 
the aged will travel,onwafd in anrepenting apathy to the grave,” 
P. 349) cee ’ | 
The effays ‘under ‘the ‘head “of Bil Oe taptiores ‘contain 
mich ciriotts information on the ibjeG ‘of bodks, ‘and of 
thofe’ libraries whiely have lorig excited the curidfity Of book. 
colleftors, the Harléian,’ Bridgéfian, that of Folkes, Sec. The 
intelligence alfo ‘which ‘is ' totomunicated mers, 
proceedings of the ‘Royal Inftitution, the Britifh’ Gallery, 
the Royal afd Antiquatian Societies, and of other public 
bodies, jultify our recomtnending this literary undertaking 
to the attention of fach of our readers ae may not’ liave the 
Opti I of petfondlly vifiting thole repofitories of {cienoe 
anu ‘art. ; a 
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Art. X. The Wild Irifh Girl; a national Tale. ~By Mis 
Owenfon, Author of St. Clair, the Novice of St. Deminich, 
&o. (Fc. Ge. Thethird Edition. 12mo. +8 ‘Vols. 13s.6d. 
Phillips. . 1807. 


‘A DEGREE of celebrity attached to this novel, ‘which 
has’ even’ carried it. to a third. edition, induced us to 
give it a perufal; and ‘very: feldom have we experienced a 

eater’ mixture of fenfauons. Something of novelty: in 
the ftory, a very‘ original piéture of the Wild Ivrifh Girl, 
or, a¢ the is ftyled, the Princefs of Inifmore, and her father, 
the Prince ;’ a good deliheation- of natiorial mannicrs, in feve- 
ral, not common particulars ;~a forcible pitture.df ‘ayourls 


‘man exhaufted by common pleafures, or, as the Frencli ca 
4 it, 
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it, blafé, yet recalled to animated feeling by the attra€tiong 
and inartificial yet elegant manners of the Irifh Girl; alf 
thefe are fo delineated as to imprefs a flrong idea of the 

enius.of the writer, Yet the language in which all this js 

clivered is fo disfigured, not only by the ftrongeft affeéta. 
tion, but by the moft wonderful abfurdities of ex preffion, that 
it is often difficult to conneét it even with the idea of com. 
mon. fente. 

Mifs Owenfon, we underftand, is an aétrefs on the Dub- 
lin ftage, and therefore was not particularly called, upon to 
flourifh away with hard words; yet not only is fhe conti. 
nually aiming at them, but fo frequently mifemploys 
them, as to produce an effeti the moft ridiculous. | Yet were 
thefe blots’ femeved, the flyle is not in itfelf bad; it is 
flowing, and fometimes almoft eloquent, till you-meet ona 
fadden with a word mifapplied or ill-comed, and difguft 
fucceeds to fatisfattion. Words and names trom the learned 
languages are alfo perpetually introduced, yet hardly ever 
without fome blunder in the torm of them. But the word 
an which this lady feems particularly to delight, and which 
is repeated in almolt every part of every volume, is exility. 
We do not know that fuch a word exilts; but if it does, it 
muft, by its derivation, mean littlene{s, thinnefs. Mifs O. 
however, always ufes it for hilarity or livelinefs; and ftrange 
it is, that to athird edition fuch a blunder fhould be cone 
tinued ; which we fhould have fuppofed the very firft man of 
common fenfe or education oh ever took up the book 
muft have deteéted and exclaimed againft. In the very laf 

ge fhe is unwilling to part from her favourite, and talks of 
** the cheery “_ of national exi/ily.”” From the preceding 
parts of the ta 
Of other errors we have hardly a letter that isfree. Vol. tl. 

.xvi. Procroflus for Procrufles. ‘*.The natives of this bar- 
Gaitese country poflefs goal: for goal with us in every elegant 
refinement,”’ p. 45. ‘** Picforal traveller,” p, 53..° “* Pa- 
radifial charms,” ibid.’ ** mifnie forefts,”” p.55.°-Whether 
alluding to Mi/nia, or to what elfe we guefs not. «** Exthty” 
again, p. 76. ‘* Retributed my error,’ p.91,  Cabilijli- 
cal,” p. 101. “* Retributing imjuries,” p. 102. “Amie 
cula mortis,”” p. 106. “ A {mall vali/e, which, with ‘all due 
humility, I had ftrapped on the back of my fteed, whom (for 
who) by the bye, I expeé& will be,” &c. p. 108. We-con- 





_— — 


* Thus, in vol. 1. p. 40, “ the cheerinefg of manner, from 
the natural esility of their temperament,”* 
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e we might produce it at leaft twenty times *, , 
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ceived valife to. be an unneceffary affectation of a, French 
word, but accident has fince informed us, that it js adopted, 
in Ireland as portmanteau is here ; or,, more properly, for a. 
eloak-bag. ‘* A’ great Englifh Lovd, whom (for whe) he. 
believed would not refign it,” p. 110. “ Egrefs,” for pers 
miffion to goi! p. 11). Sumilar to which is>‘vrianti. 
rate,” p. 208, for three females, namely, the three Ideas 
rddefles. ? 

From this lif, which it would be eafy to extend to twenty’ 
times its length, our conclufion 1s, not that Mifs Owenfon 
fhould ceafe to write, (fhe writes too ingenioufly for ‘us to 
wifh that) but that, wher fhe has written, the fhould employ 
fome man of education to read her MS. or correét her 
proofs, that fhe may not fo egregioully ‘expofe-herfelf, /and 
torment her otherwife admiring reader. : bow 

A'‘branch of learning which this lady exhibits with more 
fuccefs is the knowledge of Inth hiftory and antiqisitiets 
In this fhe really fhines, and difplays as much as w 
adorn, not improperly; the pages of the Inth TranfaGions. 
On the Irith origin of Offian the is) particularly clear and 
fenfible. As the fubjeé& has lately been before us, and will 
again recur, we ‘are inclined to quote a paflage on this 
fubje&t, which we believe to be ftri€tly corrett. 


© In Ireland there were foldiers called Fyane Erin, appointed 
to keep the fea-coaft, fearing foreign invafion, or foreign princes 
to enter the realm; the names of thefe foldiers were, Fin M‘Cuil, 
Coloilon, Keilt, Ofcar, M‘Offyn, Dermot, O‘Doyne, Collemagh, 
Morna, and divers others. ‘Thefe foldiers waxed bold, as thall 
appear hereafeer, and fo ,ftrong, that, they did. contrary to the 
orders and inftitutions ofthe kings of’ Ireland, their chiefs and 
governors, and became very ftrong, and ftout, and at length 
would do things without licence of the King of Ireland, &c. 
&c.’’ It is added; that ‘one of thefe heroes was alive rill the 
coming of St. Patrick, who recited the a¢tions of his compeers 
to the faint.» ‘This hero was Offian, or, as we pronounce -it, 
Ofjnx; whofe dialogues wish'the Ohriftian miffionary ros. in 
the mouth of every peafant, and feveral of, them preferved in old 
Irith manufcripts. Now the Fingal of Mr. Macpherfon, (for it 
is thus he tranflates Fin M‘C il, formetimes pronounced and 
pied Fionne M‘Cumhal, or Fico» the fon of Cumhal,) ‘and his 
ollowers, appears like the earth-born myrmidons of Deutalion, 
for they certainly have no human origin; bear no connexion’ with 
the hiftory of their country ; are neither to be found in the poetic 
legend nor hiftoric record of Scotland, and are even furnithed 
fvith appellations which the Caledonians neither previoully pof. 

feed nor have fince adopted,” Vol. ii. P. 74. 
One 
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One point which Mifs Owenfon labouts with great eat. 
nefinefs, is that of difplaying the native virtues of her 
countrymen. In this alfo we think her a good deal fuc. 
eefsful; and when fhe ays, 


‘¢'} am convinced that were endeavours for their improve. 
ment more ftrictly promoted, and their refpective duties ob, 
vioufly made clear, their true interefts fully reprefented by 
reafon and common fenfe, and their unhappy fituation amelio. 
rated by juftice and humanity, they would bea people as happy, 
contented, and profperous, in a political fenfe; as, in a natural 
and national one, they are brave, hofpitable, liberal, and inge. 
nious:—”’ Vol. ii. p. 69 *. 


When the fays this, we are inclmed to agree with her, 
and to wilh that the policy of amending their condition 
were'nationally and fyftematically difplayed to them, inftead 
of either infulung or giving way to their religious prepofs 
feffions. 

We fhould not have dwelt on this novel, ina way which 
thefe popular trifles {fo very feldom deflerve, had we not 
been greatly pleated with ts general merits and ingenuity, 
The faults in it are fuch as a perfon of the molt ordinary 
attainments might correét; the beauties are fuch as few can 
produce, and {till fewer furpafs. 





a ET 


. BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. 11. Deverfiens of Taftes or, Poetic Pi&ures, from the 
Exhibition, 1807. 8vo. 1s. Glindon. 1807. 


It appears that we have been, in part, the caufe of this pob- 
lication, by giving juft praife to a fimilar poem on the exhi- 
bition of 1805, entitled, ‘The Purfuirs of Painting +.” The 
prefent is by no means inferior to the former effufion, and dif. 
tributes praife and cenfure with no fimall degree of tatte, and 
a fill greater force of poctical imagery. ‘lhe following paflage 


—— 





- 


* We are forry to fee, a few pages lower, a paflage which 
feems to fhow little regard to religion of any kind. Rev. 
+ See Brit, Crit, vol, XXVIII. p. 440. 
on 


on a 


his | 














his paintings, that we cannot forbear tranfcribing it. 
«© But fave me ev’ry mufe, and ev’ry grace, 
From Fusext’s * hellith execrable face ! 
Was ever human brain fo monfter-cramm’d ? 
Say, are they § fpirits of heav’n, or goblins damn’d ?” 
My gentle reader, have you feen a toy, 
The play-thing of mamma’s beloved boy ? 
A manakin of pafteboard—it behoves 
To pull a ftring, and ftraight its noddle moves : 
Up goes a leg fantaftic, and the fight 
Makes little mafter leap with new delight ; 
Then as the leg goes up, the hands are fpread 
In ludicrous diftortion, o’er the head. 
. Thou Fufeli, fhalt prize the rare machine, 
And paint fuch moniters as were never feen.’? P. 124 
The conclufion is in a higher ftrain. 
‘* If thus the picture wakes our fympathies, 
And fome fad thoughts involuntary rife, 
Turn to BritanNnia’s TRIUMPHS on the main; 
See Nexson, pale and fainting, ’mid the flain, 
Whilft vict’ry fighs, ftern is the garb of war, 
And points thro’ clouds the rocks of Trafalgar, 
Here CRASE THE sTRAIN, and whilft thy hulls fhall 
ride, 
Britain, dark fhadowing the tumultuous tide, 
May other Nelfons, on the fanguine main, 
Guide, like a God, the battle’s hurricane ; 
And when the funeral’s tranfient pomp is paft, 
High hung the banner, hufh’d the battle’s blatft, 
May the brave charatter to ages fhine, 
And + Genius confecrate the immortal fhrine!’* P, 15, 
Though this author continues anonymous, we are convinced 
that he muft have and deferve a name. 


Art. 12. Elijah’s Mantle. A Poem. 8vo. 13 pp. 16. 
Jofeph Stockdale. 1807. 


This Poem was long circulated in manufcript, and private im. 
preflions ; and is gencrally attributed to a gentleman, whofe Jines 


we amuntiindinn inte 
ae —_—* 





* « Fufeli’s explanation of his own picture 1s as wonderful as 
the piture itfelf. * The interpreter,’’ as Sheridan fays, ‘¢ is 
the hardeft to be underftood of the two !’’—wiz. 81. 

“ Cremuitp, the widow of Sivaic, fhews to Irony, ip 
prifon, the head of Gunter, his accomplice, in the affaffination 
ef her hufbard!! !'*Catalogue, page 6. No. 8t. 

+ © Such as is Weft’s mafterly and comprehenfive defign for 
Nelfon’s monument.’’ 

Rr have 


BRIT. CRIT, VOL. XX¥IX. MAY, 1807. 
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on a produ€tion by Mr. Fufeli, is fo perfectly defcriptive of all 
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have in géneral been vifible rather than audible. Of its poetics 
merit, the opidion is too generally eftabiifhed to be either de. 
nied or repeated. We fhal! quote from it the only ftanza whick 
is not fatirical. which is the jait, addrefed to Mir. Pitt. 
“ ¥a@, wee ‘d thade ; while rear thy grave, 
Thetetter'dfage, and chieftain brave, ‘ 
lhe votive marble claim ; 
©’cr thy cold corfe the public tear, 
Congeal’d, a cryital fhrine th all rear, 
Unfaltied us thy ‘tame.’’ 


Aer. 19.) Al the Talents: A Sativical Poem, in Three Dialovars, 
. = ° * s é : eo 
Ry Polypus. *Sixth Edition. Svo. 8 pp. gs. Gd. Jo. 


> " - . - 
bh ws PW Pabbediy st . 


There is plenty of feverity in this poem, which its title has 
rendered popular; but it 4s not the feverity of an experieticed 
i fatiriit, nor of ene who is qualitied to give poetical grace to the 
effufions of his anger. We have no pleature in dwelling upon 
performance, the whole of which is perfonal, and the notes till 
' more fo than the text. Such productions may anfwer. temporary 
; purpofes, but cannot live in the ‘Femple of the Mufes. If 
the author be young, he certainly gives promife of fatirical 
TALENTS. 


TRAVELS, 


Arr. 14. ‘ib cyare 0 AokiD Ancrica, de cribing at sarge the 
, ry ) f r - ° osase 
Nha D> Cites, J orens, aud Pravinces im that exienfive Continent, 


undertaken by Command of th. King of Spain. — By Don Gearge 
fuan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, Cap tptains of the pan fo Naz, 
Belledes of the Koya Society of Loxdow, Members of the Ro yal 
Atademy of Paris, Ee. Translated from the. origin ral S pani 


OE ae 


j 
U7 /; NN OfeS @ if O; ervatiens 3»... GANG Gh Ae ont of the Brazils. 
By Joba Adams, B/7. of Watth Abbey, who refided fe veral 
Yeurs ik thefe Parts. The fourth Editisn, illuftrated with Plater 
\ ol @ Ovo. +a fe Stotkdile. 1806. 


"lhe meéreil i which this coun'ry is likely to have in the sek 
of S Ht America, which thefe volumes ae feribe, has render red 
, je > een } mi tled 
ite xpe dient to repub hill ia work w! hich Has always been entit 
to rie credit of circumftantial accutacy, ant has had a re fpectable 
ace 4 all colleCtions’ of voyages and travels. Tae value ot 
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i j 7 : 2 > | ] od T * >. neh 
fr ALCON 45 Fey relented to be tncreafed by a numbe r of curl QMey 
jodiractive, and explanatory notes. The number is certaialy 
Hot very ty acdahe reader will Judge of their importanets 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 15. Remarks en the Oude Queftion. 8vo. 186 pp. 
Richardfons. 1806. 


As the fubje& of this pamphlet is the conduct of a Noble 
Marquis,, who was lately Governor- General of India, in tranf- 
actions of a very important natute, and is likely to be difcuffed 
in Parliament, we deem it highly improper to enter at large into 
the arguments of the author, who endeavours to prove, that the 
Nabob Vizier of Oude ** has fuffered great and grievous wrongs’’ 
from the Britifh Government, , and, confequently, that oo we 
thould make fome national repatation to the party injured.’’ 

Were we to repeat the ftatement and arguments by which this 
Author’s opinion is fupported (which. yndou! btedly are f{pecious 
on the face of them), we fhould give a partial view of the fub- 
ject. Lhe friends of the Noble Lord, whofe conduct is: here 
impeached, may, probably, at the proper feafon, be able to 
place the tranfactions in queftion ina very different point of view. 
In the mean time we will only remark, that tis: pamphlet ap- 
pears to be written with ability, and as much temper as can be 
expected from a writer who conceives himfelf to be the advocate 
of an injured prince againft his oppreffors, But it does not, in 
our opinion, explain, ¢learly, (at leaft. to perfons little con- 
verfant in the affairs of India), the origin and nature of the con- 
nection between the Nabob of Oude and the Haft India Com. 
pany, npon which the merits of this cafe muft, in a great mea- 
fure (if not wholly) depend. But the public will, “probably, 
foon be in poffeffion of all the faéts end arguments on both fides 
of this controverfy. 


Art. 16. The prefent Relations of War ard Politics ‘betevecn 
France and Great Britain; being a Reply io the Infindétions of 
the French to the Difadvantage of the Military Spirit: éf the 
Britifh Nation, flating the Refources derived from its Churudier, 
with the Motives for entertaining no Appre henfio ns from the Ene. 
mY y and exemplifving, by Riftory, the heftile Difpofttion of the 
French towards other Nations, and the Mewus of refifing it /ut- 
cefsfully, By John Andrews, L. hb. D. B8v0. 110 pp. 38 
Gd. Robinion. 1806. 


The long title-page to this work fo fully defcribes its con- 
tents, that we are relieved from the trouble of facing them. If 
good intentions were alone fufficient to ftamp the valuc of a - 
formance, this pamphlet would obtain our unqualified praife ; bue 
unfortunately for this writer, fome other qualities arc wetattaty 
to give intereft to any literary production ; and in thefe qualities 
he is almoft totally deficient. There is truth, inde ed; but no 
hovelty in his abfery ations ; ; no vivacity in his manner; no cle- 
Rra2 gance 
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gance in his language : now and then his expreflions are very low 
and vulgar; but, in general, his ftyle preferves the charatter of 
mediecrity. His object and principles are, however, fo merito. 
rious, that we are concerned at not being able to beftow on this 
author any more extenfive praife. 


Arr. 17. The Oueftion between the late Minifry and the Britip 
Conftitution, recommended to the ferisus Cenfideration of the People 
of Great Britain and Iveland. 8vo. 47 ppe ts. Edin 
burgh, printed. Hatchard, London. 1807- 


‘Fhis author begins by ftating the ill effects of frequent changes 
of adminiftration; yet he foon fhows, that he is a friend to that 
which has fo lately taken place. He ftates, rather ftrongly, the 
general {weep made at the former change, giving credit to Lord 
Erfkine for making a dignified exception in the law department. 

> then furveys the late adminiftration, certainly with no favour. 
able eye, in their principles, their promifes, and their conduc; 
and foon comes to the particulars of that meafure, which led to 
their difmitlion. He is particular in marking the difference be. 
tween the Irifh Act of 1793, and that which was to be intro. 
duced upon the bafis of it; namely, that the former excluded 
Catholics. from the ftaff; whereas this, as modelled before it was 
offered to Parliament, opened to them, without exception, every 
commiflion in the army. On the withdrawing of iat meafure, 
he confiders the attempt at ftiptlation as originating witht them; 
and the counter-pledge demanded of them, as obliging them to 
nothing but a future refignation, whenever they fhould deem it 
.neceflary to advife the fame meafures. ‘This, he allows, might 
feem hard ; but not fo hard as it was for James the Second, to lof 
his crown for attempting the fame things. 

‘Thefe ftatements are followed by fome very pointed remarks on 
the temper of the Church of Rome; which, denying ‘alvation te 
all without its pale, can, he fays, “ neither grant nor accept a 
roleration. To attempt to fatisfy the claims of her members, 
without making her the dominant religion, betrays,’’ he adds, 
‘a woelul ignorance of the fpirit by which the is diftinguithed 
from all other Chriftian Churches.’”” Vhjs remark 1s ‘alfo 
ft ongly illufrated, 

‘the author then takes a view of all that was done aud at- 
cempted, by the late minidtry, during their adminiitration, and 
certainly a view very far from flattering. He allows their tae 
lents, bat does not admire the employment of them; he even 
objetis to the abolition of the flave trade, but {till more ftrongly 
to the propofed alteration in the judicature of Scotland ; which, 
as the pamphlet was printed at Edinburgh, may have the more 
weight. In conclufion, he ftates the general queftion thus :— 


“It is fimply, whether the King, in the exercife of his au-- 


thority, dhull deviate from the principles of the conftitution, a% 


eftablithed 


fo 
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eftablifhed in 1688 ; violate what he believes to be the fpirit of 
his coronation oath; and intruft the command of fleets and ar- 
mies to men who certainly pay_/ome kind of allegiance to a foreign 
and a hoftile power; or difmifs from his fervice nine or ten minif- 
ters, of refpectable talents indeed, bat of dafcordant principles.’* 
P. 46. 

The ueftion, he fays, admits ef no debate ; and the conduct 
of his Majetty upon it, gives him “a claim ftronger than ever 
to the love, the gratitude, and the confidence of his fubjeéts ; 
for it has difplayed firmnefs without prejudice, and talents fu- 
perior to unprecedented difficulties.” P. 46. 

As we have carefully analyzed this tract, it will be feen to be 
a production of confiderable ability, and argumentative force. 


Art. 18. For our Religion and Laws. An Addrefs to the Ele&. 
ors of Great Britain. 12m0. 16 pp. 6s. Downes, 1807. 


The writer of this traé&t, who ftyles himfelf a lawyer, and 
who appears, by fome of his ftatements, to be a found one, con- 
fiders the Bill lately introduced into the Houfe of Commons ina 
different light from any other author we have met with. He re. 
gards it not properly as « Catholic Bill, but as a Bill ‘ for put. 
ting revealed religion out of the queftion, as a qualification for 
thofe who conftitute the army and navy ;’’ and confequently as 
deferving to be reprobated, not only by Proteftants of every de- 
{cription, but by Roman Catholics themfelves. As the faireit 
method of enabling his readers to judge of this fact, he prints 
the Bill itfelf at the end of the tract, and thereby expofes his 


own arguments to immediate :efutation, if they fhould not be 


confiftent with the exprefs terms of the Bill. As a lawyer he.. 


obferves, that every tormer att of toleration required /ome pro- 
Silfion of faith; as that of 1 Will. III. cap. 18. with refpect to 
the Quakers ; that of 19 Geo, II1. cap. 44. to Diffenting Mi. 
nifters and ‘Teachers; that of 31 Geo. ITI. cap. 32. to Roman 
Catholics ; and even that of 33 Geo. ILI. cap. 21. which was 
the declared model of the Iate Bill. But in the late bill, men were 
** to be releafed from the profeffion of Chriftianity, and from any 
engagement not to difturb or weaken the Protefant Religion and 
Proteftant Government in this kingdom.”” P. 10. . 
The remarks of this author, on poiitical pledges, are par- 
ticularly fhrewd. ‘* We hear,”’ fays he, ‘* of politicians being 
bound to perform things in office, to which they have pledge 
themfelves while out of office! one of them is pledged to a re- 
form in Parliament ; another is pledged to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade; another is pledged for the Catholic Emancipation 
{as it is called) ; one is pledged to his party ; another is pledged 
to the mob ; another is pledged to himfelf; and all thefe pledges 
are deemed good and valid among politicians ; and many an ho. 
aft man looks for their being redeemed. But when thefe fame 
Rr3 ftatcfmen 
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ftatefmen come into the King’s Council, with all their fhackles, 
their bonds, their promifes, their obligations, all voluntarily 
entered into, for bringing about fomething wich is contrary te 
law ; thefe flatefmen, forfooch, are not to be pledged to the 
King, to forbear moving him upon a point, where he fands in 
Support of the law, and where he is, by the conftitution of the 
Crown, and under the obligation of his oath, the fole judge of 
the mode, manner, and degree, of the matter in queftion; no, 
the King is not to have the fame benefit of pledges from tlatef. 
men, though they are his own.counfellors, that his fubjects claim 

for themfelves."’. Pour. | 
This is furely very ftrong and very correét, as is the whole 
tract, to our apprehenfion; and, at the fame time, extremely 
temperate. It feems.to be charafterized throughout by the 
talent of placing things in new lights, and urging them with all 
stnefs of a found and cautious pleader, sc 


the COorrectnet 


POOR. 


Art. 19. AShort Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and paft 
Efrtis of the Poor Laas; and into the Principles upon which 
avy Me fures for their Improvement foould be conducted; it 
ewhich are included a few Confiderations on the Queftions of Po. 
litical Economy, moft intimately.conueQed with the Subje@ ; par- 
ticularly on the Supply of Food in’ England. By one of bis 
Miujojty’s Fuftices of the Peace for three Iuland Counties. 8vo. 
352 pp. 8s. Hatchard, Rivingtons, Afperne, 1807. 


Among the numberlefs fubjects of legiflation ; perhaps no one 
is fo important, or fo difficult, as that of duly providing ‘for the 
poor: and in amending the laws on this fubject, the mot eifential 
requifite in any. counfellor mutt furely be experience in admini- 
ftering them, as they have long exifted, A man (even of found 
and unbiafled judgment) may read the ftatutes on this fubject, 
from the earlielt to the lateft ; and if he has not witneffed, and 
carefully obferved, their actual operation ; he will be little qua- 
lified to affift in correcting them. Thefe refle€tions are fuggefted 
to us by feveral attempts of this nature witliin a few years ; but 
by none fo ftrongly, as by the bill lately introduced into parli. 
ament. ‘The author of the two works before us appears to be 
well qualified, by experience, as well as judgment, to furnith 
ufeful aflitance on this interefting fubjeét. 

The firft word (however) which eecurs, appears to us a fype- 
graphical error. Inftead-of ort, we fuppofe the author to have 
written extended; for fuch {furely) is an inquiry filling 382 
pages ; preceded by a preface and table of contents, filling 42+ 

A concife account of the /vbjes here treated of, with a gene. 
ral and ftrong recommendation of the work, feems to be the moft. 
ufeful report we can make of it, | 
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A flatement of the fubjctt :—policy of the peor laws, as dif. 
goverable by reafoning and. experience :—the humane and meral 
tendency of thefe laws ; and their effects upon the indultry and 
bappinefs of the poor :-—the inereafe of the-tums collected for, ree 
lief of the poor ; and the caufes of that inereafle ;—the fupply..of 
food in England; and the inconveniencies of its prefent Rate, pare 
ticularly as it affects the poor :—the comparative ability of thecound 
try to pay the poor-rates ; and the diftribytion of the fum, levied 
under them, throughout the property of the country. At p. 54 the 
author flates his conviction, ** that the funy of good produced 
by the poor-laws, has outweighed an hundred fold any Jittle ins 
conveniencies which may have accompanied. them; that, they, 
are no evil, political or moral, but quite the contrary ; being 
founded in principles of true policy, and peculiarly adapted te 
forward and facilitate the beit intereits of the itate ; -and.that the 
gradual increafe in the fums raifed, and the number of. pegple re. 
lieved, under them, arifes almoft entirely from the great, and 
growing profperity they have been inftrumental in producing 3 
and bears no higher proportion to the fum total of the produce of 
the land and labour of the community, than it has done fince the 
Grft commencement of that profperity.’’ On the importance of 
the fubje&s above ftated we need not enlarge; but we have 

* much pleafure in reporting, that they are here deeply inveftiga- 
ted, and judicioufly difcufled ; by one who appears to have read 
‘and reflected on them with great attention ; and whofe judgment 
bas been direéted by experience, much more than by theory.. In 
books of this defeription ; it gives us fingular pleafure, to find a 
fpirit of found piety animating the fentiments and ftyle of. the 
writer. Warm patriotifm forms another ftrong recommendation 
of the work. On the fubject of aithes, at p. 326, &c.5 and of, 
Je@aries, at p. 334, we recommend /econd thoughts to this relpece 
table author. - : 


Art. 20. Obferwations on Mr. Whithread’s Pocr Biil, and on the 
Population of England ; intended as a Supplement toa Short Ina 
quiry into the Policy, Humanity, and paft Effedis of the Poor 
Laws, Se. By John Weyland, Fun. Efg. the Author of that 
Work; and one of bis Majefty’s Fuftices of the Peace for the 
Counties of Oxford, Berks, and Surrey.” 8v0. G5 pp. 1% Od, 
Hatchard, Rivingtons, Afperne, 1807. 


The author of the above Short Inquiry has here difclofed his 
name ; which (we are aflured) is highly refpeétable,; and certainly 
will fuffer no difparagement from thefe truly patriotic labours. 

Mr. Whitbread having ftated his obj-¢t to be, to render the 
poor-laws objolete, by improving the moral and “political condi. 
tion of the poor; Mr. Weyland fhows very forcibly (in the for- 
iper part of thefe obfervations) that his bill is totally inadequate 
to its propofed objef& ; and that fuch an event, the ultimate and 
Rr4 entire 
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entire ceffation of thofe laws, would produce a great prrenio. 
RATION, inftead of any amendment, in the condition of the poor, 
At p. 27, we come to the particular proviftons of the bill. Here 
we generally find a concurrence in opinion with another magif, 
trate; whofe remarks we noticed, very refpectfully, in our laf 
number, p. 432%. As to education, reading, is recommended ; 
but not writing and arithmetic, for “ thofe who mutt fubfitt b 
the coarfeft manual labour.’’ The articles in the bill, for the 
direétion of parochial /chools are ftrongly difapproved of. The 
next provifion, to fecure a proper place of depofit for the fmalf 
earnings of the poor, is highly commended, But it is quefti. 
oned (with great reafon furely) whether the making of London 
the fole depofitory, with all the confequent correfpondence, by 
ft, certificates, &c. may not form a plan too complicated for 
the immediate management of the poor, Subordinate officers 
are therefore recommended, in each county ; correfponding with 
the general boards. The next provifion, altering the law of 
Settlements, is ftrongly condemned ; and a cafe is /uppo/ed, much 
refembling the real fa& which the writer of the Remarks had 
ftated, The propofed power, to enquire into the fettlements of 
firangers, receives “‘ unqualified approbation.’’ Here, the ex, 
ast of fending a trufty meffenger (a few hundreds of miles per- 
aps) feems to be overlooked: ‘* deficient evidence’’ is juftly 
lamented ; byt no notice is taken of ex-parte evidence; and its 
liability to be contradiéted, on a very expenfive appeal. On 
the queftion of giving wores in every veftry, in fome propor. 
tion to property; the two magiftrates (for it may be ufeful 
to compare the opinions of fuch experienced perfons) differ 
entirely. Mr. W: thinks ‘¢ the principle indifpatably good :” 
the other rejects it, as unneceffary on account of the fuffictent ix. 
Jiuence which property gives : and as being no more called for on 
this than on other occafions ; cfpecially the eletion-of members of 
parliament. ‘The next propofition, that perfoual as well as real 
property fhall be rated, is ftrongly fupported: and a moft im- 
portant provifion this is: but the ‘ mere declaratory enact- 
ment,’’ that-this fhall be done, without any affiftance towards 
removing great difficulties, is fhown to he very infufficient. In 
truth, there js not a claufe more imperfectly drawn up, in the 
whole bill, On the claufe concerning relieving parithes highly 
rated to the poor, by throwing them on the county-rate, we find 
a coincidence of opinions, both ftrongly difapproving. Good rea. 
fons are here aflighed, to fhow that this bold fcheme is impratti- 
cable. A fcheme more bold was probably never fubmirted tq 
parliament. On the fubject of county rates, &c, thee is a re- 
markable concyrrence in the judgment of our two minifters of 
the poor laws. The two next provifions, concerning reward; 





" @ A fecond edition of thofe Remarks is juit publifhed, with 
many additions, —" | 
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and badges, are difmiffed ; the former as rarely applicable ; the 
other as very unlikely to be applied, The exemption from poor. 
gate of occupiers not exceeding f'5, a year, is extolled by, Mr. 
W. and rejected by his brother-juttice. ‘* Rules and regulations 
for the better management and difcipline of workhoufes,’’ would 
be a great improvement: for we fear that the ftatute, 30 Geo, 3. 
¢. 49. is too much of a dead letter. But-in all difcuifions, con- 
cerning workhoules; mauufafuring places, and great towns, mult 
not be confounded with villages, 

The claufe, for ere@ing cottages, is powerfully condemned, 

In conclafion: the author fincerely withes that Mr. Whit. 
bread’s bill may be ‘ the firft ftone in the foundation of a ftrong 
and uniform edifice,’’ for the comfort of future generations. We 
much doubt, whether this ftone (in its prefent fhape, at leaft) will 
ever be laid by parliament. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 21. Objervatious on Indigeftion, in which is fatisfa&orily 
focwn the Efficacy of Ipecacnanha in relieving Pus’, as well as 
its conneGted Train of Complaints, peculiar to the Decline of Life. 
Tranflated from the French of M. Daubenton, Member of the 
R. Med. Soc. Paris, 8vo. 24 pp. 18. 6d. Callow. 1806. 


In the firft volume of the London Medical Obfervations and 
Inquiries, there is a communication by Dr. Samuel Pye, recom. 
mending ipecacuanha in {mall dofes, as efficacious in removin 
tough phlegm from the ftomach, reftoring the tone of that vifcus, 
and confequently improving the appetite and digeftion. Since 
that time, the drug has been efteemed one of the moft ufeful 
in the Materia Medica, for remedying nearly all the difeafes of 
the ftomach and bowels, and of the (gate vifcera. It 
enters therefore into the -compofition of moft of the medicines 
employed in reftraining diarrhoea and dyfentery, in removing the 
caufe of jaundice, and other obftructions in the liver; it is alfo 
of known efficacy in afthma, and has been lately recommended by 
Dr. Reid, to be given in {mall dofes, almoft daily, in the cure of 
confumption. We feel no difficulty, therefore, in admitting the 
propriety of giving frequently fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, to re. 
move that debility or weaknefs of the ftomach, which is the 
pretty conftant concomitant of age. 

The fymptoms of that weaknefs of the ftomach and indigeftion 
propofed, by the author of thefe obfervations, to be cured by 
taking the specacuanha, are a weight and fuinefs in the region of 
the ftomach,. occurring principally after eating, with a fenfation 
of wind rolling about, on difcharging which the uneafy fenfa. 
tion abates, This, if not eS. at length occafions heavi. 
nefs and giddinefs of the head, palpitation of the heart, trembling 
#f the knees, diftgrbed Seep, heat in the breaft, with various hy. 
, ' pochondriacal 
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chondriacal fymptoms. Living too fedentary a life, and ufing 
on the whole too full a diet, particularly taking a greater por. 
tion of animal than vegetable food, and drinking fermented i. 
quors too freely, are among the caufes difpofing to the complaiut, 

Phe author, who was an affiftant to M-. Button, and diffe@ed 
mof of the animals, whofe interior ftrnéture are defcribed by 
that celebrated naturalift, is of opinion, that man was intended 
to feed principally on vegetable fubitanees.—‘* Apes are the ani. 
mals,’? ne fays, p. 13, ** which differ the leaft fromus, in the 
general conformation of their bodies, particularly in that of the 
mouth, the teeth, the tongue, the throat, the ftomach, . and the 
inteftinal canal, But the wild apes, who range at liberty in their 
native woods, live folely on vegetable prodidtions. It is then 
highly probable that man, tn a ftate of nature, living in a genial 
climate, where the earth required but little culture to produce 
its fruits, did fubfift on thefe, without feeking to prey on ani, 
mals.’’ ‘The author does not however require that we fhould 
return to this priftine f od, but that we thould live more tem. 
perately ‘than we udually do, if we would efcape from indigeftion, 
But when the difeafe is formed, it may be allcyiated, and its con. 
fequences prevented, he fays, by taking the ipecacuanha, in dofes 
of halt a grain, or from thence toa grain or two grains, in the 
morning fafting, in a.fpoonful of water, daily, or as often as 
the inconvenience it is given to remedy recurs, ‘The author, 
who died lately, we are-told by the tranflator, at the age of 
cighty-four years, had frequent recourfe to the medicine, and 
gave it to feveral of his friends with manifeft advantage, 


Art. 22. Av Addvefs to the Profefirs of Phyfic and Surgery in 
phe Cities of London and UV CAminfter, propofrg the In iiution of 

a Soticty for invefiicati ie the Can/e, Sy mn Plows, and Cure of Hy. 

-— -¢ ~~ - * - oe ; 


drophobia. Svo. r6pp. 6d. Creighton, 1807. 


The alarm lately excited, by reports induftrioufly fpread 
abroad, that feveral perfons had fallen victims to hydrophobia, 
in confequence of being bitten by mad dogs, gave birth to this 
addrefs. We all know that fuch reports were circulated, and that 
they became the fubje¢t of general converfation; but, on inquiry, 
it appeared, either that the report was a fabrication, or at the 
leaft, the evil had been greatly exaggerated. 

Hydrophobia is by no means the certain confequence of the 
bite of a rabid animal; indeed, it forarely occurs, that there are 
many phyficians who have had a large fhare of practice, cone 
tinued through a long life, who have never feen a perfon affected 
with the complaint. This has even induced fome to doubt the 


exiftence of the difeafe; at any rate, it is of fuch rare occurrence, 


as to make the inftirution of a fociety for inveftigating its nature 
nugatory. Asthere are focieties in moft large towns, affociated 


for the purpofe of receiving communicatians.on medical fubjettss, 
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and thofe focieties, from time to time, publith fuch cafés and ob. 
fervations as are deemed worthy notice ; no better way can be 
devifed, we apprehend, for collecting materials for inveftigating 
the nature of hydrophobia, than to fend accounts of fuch cafes 
ag occur to them, This is, in fact, the mode that has long fince 
been adopted, and the moft authenticated cafes of the difeafé are’ 
to be found in the London Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, 
and in other fimilar collections. ) 

One reafon, among others, againft the forming fuch an infti- 
tution, as is propofed, is, that it might excite expectations, 
which have very little chance of being realized. Years might, and 
probably would elapfe, before opportunities would be afforded to 
the Members of the Inftitution of fceing the complaint, gonfe. 
quently there would be little chance of their being able to exa- 
mine into its nature, or of their giving trial to any modes of treat- 
ihg it, which they might think likely to be efficacious. 

The cure of hydrophobia, if the difeafe is curable, is more 
likely to be hit on by accident, than to be difcovered by reafon- 
ing. Whenever found, however it may be brought about, there can 
be no fear but it will be divulged, as it will be fure of its reward, 
The public are however indebted to the author of this fcheme, 
for the benevolence of his intention, though the mode propofed 
{ems by no means calculated to anfwer the defired purpofe. 


DIVINITY, 


Art. 23. Difcourfes en Death, Fudgment, Heaven, and Hil 
with an Addrefs to bis Parifbianers. By the Rev. William Hets, 
M.A. Prebendary of the Church of Lincoln, Chaplain to the 
moft Noble the Marguis of Stafford, Reétor of Mavis Enderby, 
and of Thorpe on the Hill. 8vq. 87. pp. 18. Rivingtons. 
1806. 

The addrefs prefixed to his parifhioners, particularly to farmers 
and graziers, ishighly creditable to the author’s piety and judg- 
ment; and the concluding part of it, for the ufe of labourers and 
fervants, is equally proper’and commendable. ‘his addrefs is 
excellently adapted -to counteract the profanenefs. of many 
{cribblers concerning agricudiure, and we wifn it could.be an. 
nexed to every one of their books. Happy would farmers be, 
if thoughts like she/e attended them every morning, and 
throughout the day: ‘* You no fooner fet your foot out of your: 
own door, than ‘you fee all things full of Gon: jt is through 
the influence of his goodnefs that the tender herb of the field 
puts forth and flourifhes; that the corn fprings up and ripens ; 
that all vegetables attain their full growth and fruitfulnefs.’* 
P. 3. “3 

We thall thow, by a few fhort extracts, that the author is a 
genuine fon of the Church of England :—‘* The holy Spirit of 
od is ever at work, and is always ready to lend his gracious 
afiftance 
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affiftance to all thofe who, fenfible of their own weaknefs, trug 
not in themfelves, but fervently pray unto him for his Almighty 
co-operation,’’ P.6. A note occurs at p, 8, well worth ex. 
tracting :—‘* Though human nature is to a very high degtee de. 
praved, and no man lives, who finneth not to a certain extent; 
ftill I am willing to fuppofe, that there are many good Chrittians, 
who lead exemplary lives ; and are, as far as human frailty will 
— what they ought to be, in all holy converfation and god. 
inefs. ‘The number of thefe pious and devout fouls, I am will. 
ing to hope, is much greater than is generally fuppofed, for this 
reafon; becaufe all true religion is of a filent and a retired na. 
ture. Being a bufinefs merely between God and the foul, it 
courts not the notice of others; it rather affects privacy, and is 
then the moft pure, and the moft productive of inward peace, 
when the leaft expofed to the obfervation of the world.” 

Some points, as at p. 25, and afterwards at the top of p. 79, 
feem to cal! for recontideration, ‘* If the degree of our future 
happinefs will be in exact proportion to the improvement of the 
talents entrufted to our charge, how very anxious ought we to 
be not to omit any opportunity of doing good. With this 
view let us make ourfelves particularly acquainted with the du. 
tics of that ftation of life, inte which it hath pleafed the provi- 
dence of God to callus. Let this ftation be what it will; whe. 
ther we be high or low, rich or poor; whether Wwe be clergy or 
laity, farmers or labourers, tradefmen or mechanics, matters or 
fervants ; whether we be married or fingle, hufbands or wives, 
parents or children ; there is a fet of duties adapted to our rank 
and fituation in life. When we are once become well informed 
in the nature of thefe peculiar obligations, it ought to be our 
next care to embrace every opportunity, which prefents itfelf, of 
putting them into practice. As faith without works cannot fave 
a finner: as faith without works is dead being alone; exactly 
the fame things are true of knowledge, without practice.”’ 

A lift of excellent books is fubjoined, recommended to the 
unlearned ; and the author propofes to diftribute copies of his 
work throughout his parifhes; by doing which, he will render 
(we truft) the moft effential of all fervices to thofe committed to 
his care. 


Arr. 24. An Addrefs te the Diffenters from the Church of Eng- 
land. By D. Cox. 12mo, 18 pp. 6d. Drakard, Stam- 
ford ; Crofby, London. 


Neither Diffenters nor Churchmen will thank the writer for. 


this wild addrefs. We know not what is Mr. C’s. regular occu- 
pation, but if it be that of a book.maker, we thal] not again 
willingly expend fixpence on goods manufactured by him. 
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Ant. 25. The Duty of Stedfaftnefs in Church-Communion. 2 


Sermon, by Edward Pearfon, B, D. ReGor of Rempftone, Not- 


tingbamfoire, 12mo. 40 pp. 6d. Tupman, Nottingham. 
oe te London. 1806. 


The very appofite text of this ufeful fermon, is 1 Kings, xviii. 
at. ** How long halt ye between two opinions,’’ ‘The fermon 
‘‘ was written and preached with the view of guarding the more 
fober-minded and better difpofed part of the Author’s parifhion. 
ers againft the invitations to diffént, or to a conduét nearly equi- 
valent to diffent, with which they are perpetually affailed by the 
Baptifts and Methodifts, who abound in his neighbourhood ; and 
it is publifhed in the-hope, that it may be of .ufe in other places 
which are in a fimilar.fituation. By @ conda@ nearly equivalent 
to diffent, is meant the practice which, abfurd and inconfiftent as 
it is, feems to be gaining ground, of attending the fervice of the 
church in One part of the day, and the fervice of the meeting. 
houfe on the other.’’ P. 2. The Minifters of parithes, in which 
this practice prevails (and we a that it is fpreading faft 
throughout the kingdom), will do well in providing copies of 
this pldin and wholefome difcoarfe, and in prefenting them to the 
well-meaning among their. parifhioners. 


Art. 26. Chrifian Sympathy, weeping over ‘the Calamities of 
War. A Sermon, preached at Pellftreet Meeting, ‘Ratcliffe. 
Highway, Wednesday, February 26, 1806; being the Day apa 
pointed for a Faft throughout Great Britain, By Thomas Clontt. 
8vo. 35 pp. 1s. Baynes. 1806. 


Unexceptionably pious and patriotic, though not an oration of 
high rank. ‘The following fentiment cannot be too deeply im- 
preffed upon the minds of Englifhmen :—‘ Chrifian Sympathy,— 
while it teaches you to bleed for a conquered foe ; while it re. 
frains from every unjuft and offenfive attack ; it roufes all the 
feelings of ‘the hufband, the father, and the patriot, with ten- 
fold ardour againft’ the inveterate determined enemy, and préme- 
ditated (deliberate) deftroyer of every thing that is. precious to 
humanity. Such will be Bonaparte, and fuch his infuriate ar- 
mies, fhould they ever fet their feet on Englifh ground.”” p. 31. 


Art. 27. The continual fuperintending Agency of God, a Source 
of Confolation in Times of public and private Calamity. A Dif- 
courfe, delivered ta the United Congregations of Proteftant Dif/- 


Jenters in Exeter, November the 2d, 1806, by Lant Carpene. 


ter, 8vo. 21 pp. 1s. Hedgeman, Exeter; Longman, Lon- 
don. 1806. : : 


The fingle topic of this difcourfe, continually repeated —nothing 
ft without God—is difcuffled with pious feeling ; and doubtlefs, 
af rightly underftood and applied, it would-be a ‘grand fourct of 
confoiation 
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confolation to us, under any xxavoidable calamities. But the 
preacher forgets to warn his heaters againtt Zedolente and ina@ivje?. 
upon which, neither temporal nor fpiritual blefitmg# can ever je 
expected to defcend ; and we tHink there is danger that his hear. 
ers may have gone away, filled with aparhy shit indifference en: 
cerning the awful events now paling in the worldy than which, a 
more fatal temper of mind could hardly, at this time, prevail iy 
our country: 


Art. 28. A Sermon; preached on the 26th of February, 1806, 
appointed by Royal Authority, a Day of General Fafting and Hy. 
miliation. By the Rev. David Brichan, ‘Minifter of the  Scoi; 
Church, Artillery-frect. 400; 27 pp: 2s) Ogle; &c. 1806, 


A pious, patriotic; and animated addrefs, to a congregation 
who ‘‘ love cheir country, from principle and fentiment ; who 
are free and happy under an equitable government, under an 
affeGtionate and a religious, Sovereign.’? P. 4... Exhortations 
like the following, fhould now. be refounded throughout the 
kingdom. ‘* The war in which we are engaged, has become a 
conteft for felf-prefervation, allowed us by every Iaw, human 
and divine. Confider the privileges you enjoy ; confider them 
in their intrinfic value ; confider them in cohtraft with the fitua. 
tion of other nations; and bafe is the man who will not rk ex. 
iftence (his life) to preferve them. Calculate for a moment tle 
confequences of failure; and. he deferves them, in all their awful 
ruinous extent, who will not ftrain every nerve to avert them. 
And, my brethren, whether we would procure from yur enemy a 
fafe and honourable peace, or whether the war, in which we are 
engaged, muft ftill be profecuted; on either fuppofition, it is 
neceflary that a fteady, formidable afpect be prefented: We 
muft betray neither intimidation nor deficieticty. Perhaps the 
attention of our rulers may be direéted to an augmentation, both 
of our military and our naval ftrength. Sacrifices mutt be made 
and vigour exerted. The burden muft be ultimately borne by 

ou, whether by pecuniary contribution, or by perfonal fervice. 

et it be cheerfully fuftained. The crifis is momentous: ‘The 

fubje& of conteft our all. The caufe in which we are embarked, 
not only lawful but glorious. “‘ Let him who hath no’ {word 
fell his garment and buy one.’”? He who fhrinks from danger 
deferves not to live. We truft thar ‘* God is on -our fide; and 
will not fear what man can do,”’ for though “ the horfe may be 
prepared againft the day of battle, yet fafety is of the Lord.” 
P, 16, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 29. Les Promenades de Vidoriae; ou morale del’ Exfance. 
5, propre a leur formit 
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PE/fprit et le Caeur. «Par Mademeifelle Le Noir, Auteur de la 
Campagne de la fFeuneffe,’’ of de Infiitutrice et fon Eleve.’” 
Seconde Edition, Corrigee et augmentée. 12M0. 229 pp. 3% 
6d. bound. Boofey. 1804. 


We are late with our notice of this little work, but better late 
than never is a maxim which the author will not deny ; nor ought 
the reader, if by means of it he is at length informed of that 
which will be pleafing and ufeful. We have before had occafion 
to praife Mademoifelle Le Noir, but, had not her writings already 

roduced the effect, we fhould be ftrongly impreffed in her favour 

y feeing, that in her dedication fhe addrefles Mrs. Wilmot, ia 
the ftyle of eftablifhed friendhhip.. The friend of Mrs. Wilmot 
muft be well qualified both to pleafe and inftruct. 

The converfations here publifhed recal to the mind the elegant 
Dialogues of Madame le Prince de Beaumont, fo well calculated 
to unite information and rational pleafure, The ftyle is eafy 
and elegant ; and the juvenile morality, intended to be conveyed, 
is called forth by fituations natural and well imagined, in which 
the {peakers are a tender mother and her daughter. The mother, 
we fuppofe to be a picture of Mrs. W. So at leaft we interpret 
thefe expreffions in the dedication, which develope the defign of 
the book. . | 

‘© Une mére tendre conduit fa fille 4 la vertu par une pente 
douce et facile, la voitfe former fous fes yeux, et jouit avec délices 
de fon ouvrage; voila le plan du mien, et yous en étes le modeéle. 
ViGorine eft votre enfant, mon amic.’’ 

We muft not, however, omit the well-turned, and, we believe, 
juft compliment which follows. 

‘* Et fien ofant vous repréfenter, je n’ai rendu juftice, nia 
la beauté de votre ame, ni a la folidité de votre efprit, ni aux 
charmes de votre caractere, ni a T’étendue de vos connoiffances, 
prenez-vous en ala médiocrité de mes talens, mais n’ accufez 
pas mon ceeur, qui connait vos perfections, et qui eft capable de 
les admirer.’’ 

The fubje&ts of the dialogues, which are twenty-four in num. 
ber, are thefe—us. ‘* Le Menfonge, 2. L’ Enfant confcientieux, 
3- La petite fille fourde et muette. 4. Le Defaut d’Arrange- 
ment, 5. La rechite. 6. La Reconciliation. 7. Le Jardin, 
8. La petite Defpote. g. La Promoffe. 10. La Mort d’Alexan. 
dre. 1a. Le Maitre d’Reriture.. 12. La Vifite. 13. La Re. 

compenfe. 14 Le Danger du mauvais Exemple. 15. La Refig- 
fation. 16. Le bord dela Mer. 17. La famille du Pécheur, 
18. Le Depart. 19. Le Voyage. 20. Le Retour, 21. La 
Bienvenue. 22. La Jour de Naiffance. 23. Les Effets de Te 
Jaloufe. 24. Les Merveilles de la Nature.’! 

; Parents will judge from this Jift of the tendency of the dia. 
OFULS. 
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Art. 30. The Panorama of Youth. ‘By Mary Steridale, jy 
Two Volumes. g2mo. 8s. Carpenter. 1807, 


Panorama is likely to become -an-eftablifhed word in the Fp. 
glith language, for which we fhall be indebted to the late inge. 
nious Mr. Barker; as the world at large is for ‘the beantiful and 
inftructive application af the art of perfpective, to which he firt 
applied that name. We think it, however, hardly eftablithed as 

et, fafficiently for literary ufe'; though a book for children ma 
andoubtedly claim fome privilege in this refpe@t. A kind of de. 
dication, but without the name of the patronefs, is prefixed to 
thefe little volumes, the vacant niche having been defigned for 
the iate Dutchefs of Devonthire. It is fubfcribed by the lady, 
whofe name we have, therefore, introduced into the title ; and the 
pensar’ it contains is of the ftrongeft kind. But, the object 

ing dead, it cannot be called flattery, and fhall not by us be 
charatterized at all. 

The name of thefe volumes is not merely allufive ; the author 
really fuppofes a panorama to be defigned, and painted in five 
compartments, reprefenting different feenes, which are here de. 
{cribed, and called ** the Panorama of Youth.’’ The idea fs 
ingenious ; but the pi€tures deferibed are much too fcanty in ob- 
jects to form the fubje@s of circular paintings in a large room, and 
indeed, when we come to the defcription of them, they feem rather 
to form a gallery of pictures. Yet the thing ‘is properly enough 
defined, though loofely. _‘* A panorama’? it is faid, “* is a word 
derived from the Greek, and means taking in the whale at ove 
wiew. The deceptive art of painting is fo managed, that you do 
not think you are looking upon apitture, but a real feene. ‘The 
fituation of this large pi€ture, and the direction of the light, con. 
tribute to aid the effeét of realizing the objects you look upon.”* 
P.g. But, with fubmiffion to Mrs. Sterndale, fuch a picture, di- 
vided into five compartments, reprefenting different fcenes, and 
different kinds of light, would lofe entirely that deceptive power 
which forms its excellence and its characteriftic. 

As a book for ‘children, this feems to be exaétly of a rank 
with many others. Rather too ga/fpingly exa& (if we may coin 
a word) in detailing infantine chat and manners ; but well in- 
tended, and certainly inftructive ; though not, perhaps, in the 
beft modc of inftru&tion. It confifts, however, more of tales than 
of defcriptions of pictures. Some moderate verfes are occafion- 
ally intreduced. 


“ART. gt. Confiderations on the bei? Mode of improving the prejcnt | 
imperfe? State of the Navigation of the. Riter Thamei, jrom 
Richmond to Staines, Shewwing the Advantages to the Public, 
the Navigator, and the Oxwners and Occupier: of Hoases, Mills, 
and Lands ix the Vicinity, by improving the Navigation of ike 
River, ix Preferencets the making any Canal, Illuftrated with 
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Maps aud Plans, Se. By Zach. Alinutt, Henley, Superin- 


tendant of the 2d and 3d Difri€@s. 12mo. 46 pp. Henley, 
printed. Harris, St. Paul’s Church. Yard, nde 1806. 


The fubje&t of this tra is a public concern, and, we under- 
Aand, has requited the ftrength of Parliament, to remove the diffi- 
culties which obftruéted the execution of the plan. We are not 
fully informed in what ftage of progrefs the bufinefs now ftands ; 
but we fhould much rejoice to learn that it is in good forward- 
reff; for the propofition avpears, as here ftated, not only practi- 
cable, but fanctioned by the full teft of experience. It is merely 
propofed by Mr, Allnutt to improve the part of the Thames 
here mentidned, in the very fame manner as the higher parts of 
that noble river have been improved, and made, according to 

‘him, mitch fuperiot to any navigable canal. The means for exe. 

tuting this plan are explained by Mr. A., and illuftrated by two 
maps; the one, of the ‘Thames and Ifis, from the fource to Lon- 
don, pointing out the various navigable rivers and canals which 
branch from them; the other giving the profile of the fall of the 
river, from Staines Bridge to Richmond. This is profeffedly 
taken from Brindley, the depths being afcertained by actual 
admeafurenient at low water. It appears here, that the fall in 
that fpace, which is exaétly 20 miles, is 95 feet perpendicular. 
But that this exceeds the average of the fall between Reading 
and Boulter’s Lock, which is only 274 feet, the diftance being 
24 miles. We fhould be very glad to be informed, how far Mr. 
Allnutt’s plan has been or is likely to be followed. 

We fhould mention, that the maps here given are formed by 
moveable types, in a new and very ingenious manner; and that 
the fame art is applied by the author to taking plans of lands 
and premifes furveyed, which thus may be multiplied at pleafure. 
This appears to be a valuable difcovery. A fpecimen is given 
with the book, of a furvey adjoining to Henley. 


Art. 32. Letters on Natural Hiftory: exhibiting a View of the 
Power, Wifdom, and Goodne/s of the Deity, fo eminently difplayed 
in the Formation of the Univerfe, and various Relations of Uti- 
lity ewhich inferiar Beings have to the Human Species, Calcu- 
lated particularly for the Ufe of Schools, and young Pevfons in 
general of bath Sexes; inorder to impre/s their Minds with a juft 
Idea of its great Author, I!lufirated by upwards of one hun- 
dred engrivved Subje@s, applicable tothe Work. By John Big- 
land, Author of ‘* Letters on Univerfal Hiftory,’’ “* Letters ou 
the Politics of Europe,’’ Fc. s2mo. 448 pp. cs. Long. 
man and Co, 1806. 


We have feen the fortmer publications of Mr. Bigland, and are 
therefore prepared to expect from him, in every thing he under. 


Ss takes, 
BRIT, CRIT. VOL, XXIX. MAY, 1807. , 
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takes, fomething fuperior to the ordinary clafs of compilations, 
The plan of the prefent work is unexceptionable. It is a kind 
of Phyfico-theology, in which the author rons through the whole 
of nature, according to the Linnxan fyftem; with fagh a . 
tion of each object as may be ealily comprehended and eafily 
retained. We do not know that the form of letters is particu. 
larly fuited to this defign, nor are we prepared to object to it as 
improper. Whether letters or chapters are employed, divifions 
are certainly neceflary ; and the difference is hardly to be per. 
ecived, except at the beginning and end of each letter. 

The letters are 62 in number; of which the nine firft con. 
tain all that is given relating to aftronomy, minetalogy, atmof. 
pherical phanomena, and botany. In the hatter, the plants pro. 
ducing tea, coffee, cocoa, fugar, cotton; with the cedar and the 
vine, are al] that are noticed. Thirty-one letters are then given 
to the hiftory of quadrupeds, and twelve to that of birds, fol. 
lowed by one (the 53d) on the conformation of animal bodies, 
Fifhes, reptiles, and infects, with the general conclufion of the 
whole, occupy the nine remaining letters. The ornaments and 
tluftrations of the work, befides a number of engsaved plates, 
confift of wooden vignettes in the Bewick fiyle, generally allu. 
five to fubjects of natural hiftory. The plates themfelves, though 
of neceffity fmall, are in general clear, fpirited, and fuficiently 
correct. ‘The figuie of the peacock, at p. 302, ftsuck us as re. 
markably novel as well as animated, and*the fame obfervation 
might be applied to fome others. 

In the compilation of the work we have no deubt that Mr. 
Bigland has exerted that laudable diligence for which he has 
been before diftinguifhed ; and his own original remarks are af. 
furediv appofite and inftructive. The book is clearly fuperior to 
any thing of the fame fize and extent that has hitherto appeared, 


Art. 33° Fumiliar Letters from Traly to a Friend in England. 
By Petir Beckford, F/}. Svo. 3 Vols. t8s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1806. 


We really have not found fufficient intereft in thefe volumes te 
place them among our principal asticles, the ground has been fo 
often beaten, the local manners, pleces, people, pidtures, fo r- 
peatedly deferibed, that letters, or travels, or calb them what 
you will, about. Italy, ceafe to excite curiofity. There are 4 
few, and but a dew, lively anecdotes, which are ggiginal, but 
there are a great many which have not the claim of novelty 
The following is however new to us. ‘ When I was at Tamia, in 
my younger days, fat coachmen were in fafhion. Marquis Prie 
to Paris foe the fatteft that could be procured, and the firft day 
he drove, he ran him againft a poft. Prie, with the catet 
compofure, let down the fore glafs of his chariot, 

** Beoutez, mon ami ce ne'ft pas tont d’avoir un gros vtntte, il fant 
lefaveir condmire.’’ 


> They 
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They. who, yifie the places which are here defcribed,. will want 
fome fuch guide as thefe volumes. They will fafficiently anfwer 
this purpofe, and will not be unamufing in a traveller’s poi. 


— 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATICNS. 


Ra DIVINITY. 
A Sequel to the Setious Examination into the Roman Catho- 
lic Claims : containing a more particular Inquiry into the Doc. 


trines of Popery, as rly held and now proteffed, with Re- 
marks on fome late Publications of Mr, Keogh, Mr. Quin, Sir 
John Throckmorton, and Dr. Milner. By the Rev. Thomas 
Le Mefurier. 3s. 

Dialogues on various Subjects. By the late Wm. Gilpin, 
A.M. Preb. of Salifbury. 8vo, 

A Confutation of Atheifm, from the Laws and Conftitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies, in Four Difcourfes preached before the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. By the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F.R.S. 


4s. 6d. 

The Propagation of Chriftianity not indebted to any Secon- 
dary Caufes, a Prize Effay, publifhed in Purfuance of the Will of 
the Rev. J. Hulfe, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. By the 
Rev. S. B. Vince, B. A. «1s. 


Seventy Sermons on the Doétrines and Duties of Chriftianity, 
confifting partly of Difcourfes, altered and abridged from the 
Works of Eminent Divines. By Wm. Toy Young, M. A.:Mi- 
nifter of St. Paul’s Chapel, Birmingham, 2 vols, 14s. 


Two Sermons preached on public Occafions ; and a Char 
delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bucks. By the 
Rev. Luke Heflop, B.D. 2s. 6d, . 

Lectures on Syftematic Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. By 
the late George Campbell, D. D. Principal of Marifchal College, 
Aberdeen, gs. 

A Letter to the Rev. the Dean of Chrift Church, refpecting 
the New Statute upon Public Examination, to which is added a 
Tuirp Anpress to the Members of Convocation on the fame 
Subjeét hy the Re¢tor of Lincoln College. 2s. 6d, 


A Few Obfervations on the Danger of admitting Roman Ca. 
tholics into Offices either Civil or Military, recommended to 
the ferious Confideration of ali Parties. By a Magittrate of the 
County of Berks. 15, 

HISTORY, 


The Chronicles of Holinfhed, comprifing the Defcriptign and 


“wrid of England, Scotland and ‘Ireland, yol, I, 4'Q. 
he 2S, : 
Ss2 Caledonia, 
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Caledonia, or an Account Hiftorical and Topographical of 
North Britain, from the moft ancient to the prefert Times, with 
a Dittionary of Places, Chorographical and Philological: By 
George Chalmers, Efq. F.R.S. andS.A. vole 1. 31. 38.” 

A Chart of Ancient Hiftorians, now extant, or a Delineation 
of the Periods of which thefe Authors feverally treat. By the 
Rev. C. Taunton, late Scholar of C.C.C. Oxford. 4s. 6d. © 

The Stranger in England, or Travels in Great Britain. From 
the German of C, A‘ G, Goede. 3 vols. temo. 153, 

Some Account of New Zealand, particularly the Bay of 
Iflands and furrounding Country, &c. By John Savage, Ef, 
Surgeon. 5s. 6d. . ee 

Archxologia Graca ; or the Antiquities of Greece, being an 
Account of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Greeks, dedaced 
trom the lateft and befl Authorities. By the Rev. John Robin. 
fon. 12s. : 

A’ Tour through Holland, along the right and left Banks of 
the Rhine, to Darmftadt, in the Summer and Autumn of 1806, 
By Sir John Carr. gto. al. 5s. 

The Hiftory of the Houfe of Auftria, from the Foundation of 
the Monarchy to the Death of the late Emperor Leopold the 
Second. By the Rev. Wm. Coxe, A.M. F.R.S. g vols. 
4to, 

MEDICAL. 


Medical Reports of Cafes and Experiments, with Obfervations 
chiefly derived from Hofpital Praétice, to which are added an 
Enquiry into the Origin of Canéne Madnefs, and Thoughts on a 
Plan for its Extigpation from the Britifh Ifles. By Samuel At. 
gent Bardfley, M.D. 8vo. 


“An Inquiry into the Changes induced on Atmofpheric Air, by 
the Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation of Piants and the Re, 
fpiration of Animals, &c. By Daniel Ellis, 6s. 

An Epitome of the Difeafes incident to Children, By Wil- 
liam Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. 3s. 6d. | . 

A Practical Treatife on Various Difeafes of the Abdominal 
Vifcera. By Chriit. Robert Pemberton, M.D. 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Lord John de’ Joinville, Grand Senefchal! of Cham- 
pagne, written by himfelf} containing a Hiftory of Part of ‘the 
Lite of Louis 1X. King of France, furnamed St. Louis. 1 
which are added Notes and Differiations, &c.. The whole tran. 
lated by Thomas Johnes, Efq. M.P. 2 vols. 40. 4h. 44 

Memoirs of the Lite of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, with a New 
Edition of her Poems: Mifcellaneous Effays in Profe, together 
with her Notes on the Bible, and Anfwers to Opjeétions concern. 
ing the Chriftian Religion, By tle Rev. Montagu oun 4 
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M. A. Vicar of Nourthbourn in Kent, her Nephew and Execn. 
for. 4to. 2i. 2s. 


M@moirs of the Life of the Right Hon, Wm. Pitt, Efq, By 
Henry Cleland, Efq. ' 5s. 6d. 
AGRICULTURE, 
Mr. Young’s Survey of Effex. 2 vols. Svo, al. as. 
Mr, Rudge’s Survey of Gloucefterfhire. gs. , 


POLITICS. 


Plain Fa&ts; or a Review of the Condu& of the late Minifters, 
3s. 6d. 

Plain Faéts: or the New Miniftry conviéted by their o 
Deeds. To which is fubjoined a Letter by the Right Hon, 
Lord Grenville. 6d. 

Letters of Scevola. Part I. 1s. 


A Letter addrefied to the Editor of the Times, from Mr, 
Horne Tooke. 15, 


Horne Tooke refuted ; or the Abfurdity of his Letter to the 
Editor of the Times, fully expofed. 15, 

“Two Differtations, addreffed to a Friend, and recommended to 
the Perufal of the Advocates for extending the Power of the Ros 
man Catholics in this Country; By aClergyman. 3s. 

The Subftance of the Speech of Lord Vifcount Sidmouth, upon 
the Motion of the Marquis of Stafford in the Houfe of Lerds, 
Monday, April 13, 1807. 15. 


Means adequate to the prefent Crifis and future Profperity and 
Happinefs of the Empire. 35. 


The Difcovery of the True and Natural Era of Mankind, and 
the Means of carrying it into Effect. 2s. 6d. 


A Letter to the Right Hon, Charles Abbot, Speaker of the 


Houfe of Commons in the laté Parliament. By a Member of 
that Parliament. 18. : 


Lord Grenville’s Letter to Dr. Gain, with the Anfwer 


thereto. 1s, 
Politics of the Georgium Sidus,’ or Advice how to become 
great Senators and Statefmen. 3s. 6d. 
Church, King, and Conftitution, a Dialogue, between Mr, 
John Bull and Mr, Simon Weathercock. 6d. 
POETRY. 
~ St. Stephen’s Chapel ; a Poem with Explanatory Notes. 35. 


Poetical Works of Sir Wm, Jones; with the Life of the Au. 
thor, 2 vols. ros. 6d. 


The Works of the Britifh Poets; with their Lives principal wh 
written by Sam, Johnfon, LL.D, 12mo, 125 volumes, 
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The Tena of Petrarch, tranflated into Eng ith Verte, 


with an In 
A. M. 7S. 6d. : 

Love's Lyrics: or Cupid’s Carnival ; original and tranflated 
‘by O. Scott Byerley, Efq. 7s. 

Verfes addreffed to the Archduke Charles, with a Preface and 
Tranflations in Latin, German, French and Italian. 4to. 25, 

Specimen of an Englifh Homer in Blank Verfe. 15. 

The Elegies of C. Pedo Albinovanus, a Latin Poet of the 
Auguftan Age, with an Englifa Verfion. 3, 6d. 

Mufic, a Didactic Poem, in Five Cantos, tranflated from the 
Spanifh of Don Tomas de Yriarte, into Englith Verfe. By John 
Belfour, Efg. 11. 1s. 


ion and Notes. By the Rev, Henry Beyd, 


Diverfions of Tafte, or Poetic Pi€tures. From the Exhibition, — 


Recommended as a Companion to the Academy. 1s. 


Tenby ; the Navy of England, and other occafional Poetry. 
By George Baker, A.M. 53s. 


NOVELS. ; 

Helen, or Domeftic Occurrences. By Augufta Ann Hirf. 
2 vols, 10s. 
The Libertine, a Novel. By Charlotte Dacre. 4 vols. 18s. 


The Hungarian Brothers. By Mifs Anne Maria Porter, 
3 vols. 138. 6d, ; 


Griffith Abbey, or the Memoirs of Eugenia, By Mrs, C, 
Matthews. 2 vals. 12mo. 8, 
DRAMA, 
Peter the Great; or the Wooden Walls; an Operatica] Drama, 
By A. Cherry, Efq. 2s. 6d. 
Adelgitha ; or the Fruits of a Single Erros, in 5 Acts. By 
M. G. Lewis, Efq.: 2s. 6d. ‘ 


Whiftle for it; an Operatical Piece in 2 A&ts, By the Hon. 
G. Lamb. 1s. 6d. 


Town and Country, a Comedy, in 5 Aéts, By Thomas Mor. 
ton, Bfg. 2s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Fragments of Oriental Literature, with a Plate from a Chis 
acfe Vafe. 6s. 


The Student’s Companion, or a Summary of General Knows 
ledge. By John Sabine. 7s. 
Letters on ‘the Intelle€tual and Moral Charaéter of ‘Women, 


By the Author of an Effay on Original Genius ; and of the Hif- 
tory of Rhetli. 8vo. 7s. 


Recreations, 
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Recreations, inftructive and entertaining in Englith and French, 
By Dr. Rendér. 4s. 6d.’ | 


’ A Prattical Treatife on the Game of Billiards. By ‘E. White, 
Efg. 10s. 6d. es Cosas 


LIBRARIES. 


That of the Right Rev. Sam. Horfley, Lord Bithop of Sts 
Afaph. By Leigh and Sotheby, May 4, and 8 following Days. 


Of the Rev. John Brand, Secretary to the Antiquarian 
Society. By Stewart, May 6, and thirty-fix following Days. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge a very polite and temperate re- 
monftrance from A/r. W. Belfham, on our late reviews of 
his Hiftory ; in which he folemnly declares himfelf** ftrongly 
attached to the exifting Conffitution, in Church and State ;"’ 
a friend to no change in either, but fuch as fome great men, 
of acknowledged worth, have alfo approved. He alfo af- 
fures us, that he has ** ever maintained, and {till retains, an 
high and unfeigned efleem for the perfonal virtues-of His 
Masaars.”, With refpeét to Bonaparte, he fays, that the 
dark parts of his charaéter have been more developed, fince 
he wrote, than they had at that time; and he appeals, for his 
own private ae to his neighbours, and all who. know 
him (of whatever public fentiments) at Bedford. In reply, we 
leave to him to reconcile thefe declarations with the paffages 
which we have cited, and many others which we might 
have taken from his writings; and affure him, that by them 
alone we judged him, and from them alone deduced that ut. 
favourable opinion of his charaéter, which we hall be truly 
happy to find inconfiftent with many of his printed fen. 


uuments. 


A friend to the poor exprefles himfelf highly pleafed with 
our remarks on Mr. IWhitbread’s Poor Bill; and, on the fub- 
je& of alehoufes, mentions an inftance in Whitecrofs-flreet, 
St. Luke’s Parith, where, within the {pace of only three 
furlongs 18 poles, are no lefs than 25 public-houfes and 
diimeiltiess and within an hundred yards of the fame place, 
twelve more fucli houfes, many of the number being: places 
of accuftomed refort for known and profeffed thieves. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


We are happy to learn that Mr. Pye’ s Comments on the Coni= 
inentators of Shakefp peare, are now in the prefs. 


Mr. Egerton Brydges has printed a Life of Lard Chancellor 
Egerton, with Portraits of the Lord Chancellor, and of 
Egerton, lave Bifhop of Durham. It has been prefented 


to the Society of Antiquaries, but; we underitand, is not 
publifhed. 


Sir R. C. Hoare has a Tout in Ireland teady for publica. 
tion. 


The concluding volume of Mr. Malcajm’s Londinium Re- 
divivum is printed, and will foon be delivered: 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


The following works are now going on: 

Wyttenbach’s Notes on Plutarch’s Mortals, 4to. and 8vo. 
correfponding with the Edition. 

Sophocles, Grace, notis Elmfley. 


The Clergyman’'s Inftruétor, being a kind of fequel to the 
Clergyman’s Affiftant. 


Alfo new editions of Davis’s Cicero de Natura Deorum; . 
Mufgrave’s Euripides, Florus, Hémer Wiad and Odyfley; 
Bifhop Butler's V orks, 2 vols. 8vo.; and Shuckford’s Cin. 
neétion. 


Having accidentally omitted to mention it at the right 
time} we now {peak of the ** Conciones et Orationes ex 
hiftoricis Gracis excerpte, in ufum Juventutis,” a mof 
elegarit and ufeful work, publilhed at Oxford, in 1806. 


oe it 





ERRATA. 


In-our Review of Steuart’s Salluft, p. 246, of this volume, 
Markland is mentioned as an Enghth Clergyman. His 
name ought, however, to " omitted, for he was not in 
orders. 


In our Preface to Vol. XXVHL. p . iii, copying from the 
hft in Morhoff, we gave De Salle, | a name of Hedouiile. 
The truth is, that the Sieur de Hedouville was an affumed 
name, at firft affixed to his work; and isfaid by. French 
authors to have been really the name of his valet. Hisown 
name was Denys de Salle. 


it 





